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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a whole civilised world has been profoundly shocked by 
the assassination on Saturday last of the King and 
Crown Prince of Portugal. The Royal family had just returned 
to Lisbon from Villa Vigosa, and the King, the Queen, the 
Crown Prince, and the Infante Manuel were being driven in 
the same carriage. An eyewitness whose narrative was sent 
by Reuter, and whose account we choose out of a mass of con- 
flicting statements, says that the Royal carriage was a little 
in advance of the others in the Praca do Commercio, when a 
thin, black-bearded man of medium height sprang out of the 
crowd of spectators, and jumping on the step of the carriage 
fired a revolver at the King. The King, putting his hand to 
his neck, sank down on bis left side. This act was followed 
by indescribable confusion, in which many shots were fired; 
the postillion, whipping up the horses, turned into the Rua 
do Arsenal, and the Queen was seen standing up in the 
carriage desperately trying to beat off the assassin with a 
bouquet of violets and camellias which had been presented to 
her shortly before. The Crown Prince and bis brother were 
firing their revolvers at other assassins who had closed in 
upon the carriage. Just as the carriage approached the 
Ministry of the Interior a man fired a carbine twice from 
beneath his cloak at the Crown Prince. The Prince was 
mortally wounded, and almost at the same moment was “hit 
by another shot from the crowd. The assassin ran unharmed 
to the arcade of the Ministry, and leaning against a pillar 
deliberately fired again at the Queen and the Infante Manuel. 
The latter was wounded in three places altogether, but not 
seriously. The assassin was killed on the spot, but not before 
he had wounded an officer and a private soldier, and had 
bitten a policeman. Three dead bodies have been identified, 
but it is thought that one of them was an innocent onlooker 
who was killed accidentally. 


It is a very small satisfaction, but we are glad to think that 
in this case the attacked were able to retaliate, and did so 
heroically. Royal persons are generally helpless targets for 
infamous blows. It appears that Senhor Franco, the Premier, 
had provided a closed carriage, but the King, with character- 
istic courage and confidence in the people, ordered it to 
be opened, and refused a special escort. Although we believe 
that Sovereigns gain more than they lose in security by 
displaying a reasonable trust in the people, there is no need 





to make things easier for madmen and Anarchists by the 
provision of a fixed step to the carriage. But for this step 
the assassins would have found it much more difficult, if 
not impossible, to cling to the carriage. It is out of the 
question for us to say on the conflicting evidence from Portugal 
whether Senhor Franco's dictatorship was the ultimate cause 
of this atrocious deed. But at all events it is grossly 
unfair to speak of Senhor Franco as though assassination were 
a thing he could definitely have foreseen and prevented. Two 
facts, however, are clear: first, that events have made Senhor 
Franco’s position untenable, and secondly, that there is 
—what was disputed till recently—a decided anti-dynastic 
movement, The new Government, headed by Vice-Admiral 
Ferreira do Amaral, is one of Monarchist concentration, and 
it is thought that the Republican Party will not actively put 
difficulties in the way of the young King at present. He has 
signed several decrees reversing the Dictator’s measures of 
repression. Great Britain will look with the sincerest sympathy 
and anxiety upon the progress of this boy of eighteen years, 
who has come to the throne in such terrible circumstances. 


Mr. Roosevelt's latest Message to Congress, dealing with 
commercial and political corruption, was published in last 
Saturday's papers, and is, in the words of the Times corre- 
spondent, admitted to be the most impassioned and stirring 
document ever issued from the White House. Mr. Roosevelt 
begins by making specific suggestions for further legislation 
to control the Trusts and stamp out business corruption by 
strengthening the Inter-State Commerce Commission and the 
supervising powers of the Federal Government; and after 
denouncing the false statements of the Standard Oil Trust 
and Atchison Railroad Company, declares that the attacks on 
the Administration emanate from purchased politicians and 
purchased newspapers. He meets the plea that any effort 
to regenerate the business world involves a business panic 
as its inevitable result by saying that the morality of such a 
plea is precisely as just as if made on behalf of men caught 
in a gambling establishment when raided by the police. 
“Corrupt business and corrupt politics act and react with 
ever-increasing debasement one on the other...... A 
business which is hurt by the movement for honesty is the 
kind of business which in the long run it pays the country 
to have hurt.” In conclusion, the President refused to believe 
for one moment that the policy of the Administration brought 
on the panic; but if it did, and they had to do it again, 
they would not hesitate to cut out the rottenness from the 
body politic. The reading of the Message was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the Democrats, and while the New York Press 
is hostile or critical, it has been well received in the West and 


“South. 


The resignation of the Cape Premiership by Dr. Jameson 
has been followed by the acceptance of office by Mr. Merriman, 
the leader of the South African or reconstituted Bond Party. 
The new Ministry includes Mr. J. W. Sauer, a Dutch lawyer 
who has been prominent in Cape politics for the last twenty- 
seven years; Mr. F. S. Malan, editor of Ons Land, who was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment in 1901 for libelling 
General French; and Mr. de Waal. Mr. Merriman himself 
has been an active politician in Cape Colony for close on forty 
years, during the last thirty of which he has repeatedly held 
office, his last appointment being that of Treasurer-General 
in the Schreiner Ministry from 1898 to 1900. A man of fine 
intellect, wide culture, and undoubted eloquence, Mr. Merri- 
man has always been one of the most interesting personalities 
in South African politics. It remains to be seen whether the 
responsibilities of the high office he now assumes for the first 
time will moderate the impetuousness and instability which 
have marked his chequered political career. 
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We record with great pleasure the release of Kaid Maclean, 
who arrived at Tangier on Friday in good health. The Daily 
Mail of Friday publishes an interesting and picturesque 
account of the Kaid’s captivity communicated to its corre- 
spondent in Morocco. The hardships endured by the prisoner 
were often very great—he slept for fifty-six nights on the 
ground—but he bore them with the utmost fortitude. 


The result of the polling for the Ross division of Hereford- 
shire, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Colonel Alan 
Gardner, was declared on Saturday last. Captain P. A. Clive, 
the Unionist candidate, was returned by a majority of 1,019, 
receiving 4,947 votes, against the 3,928 votes for the Liberal, 
Mr. Whitley Thomson. This is a Unionist gain. The 
Unionist vote shows an increase of 762, and the Liberal a fall 
of 569, compared with the last election. The policy of making 
Free-trade attractive to the democracy by attaching to it 
State-granted old-age pensions is clearly not proving much of 
a success from the electoral point of view. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons Mr. Morley 
disposed of the chimerical and mischievous suggestion of 
Dr. Rutherford in favour of an “Imperial Duma,” and 
justified his policy in a speech which will be memorable 
in the Indian debates of the House. Mr. O’Grady had 
remarked that democracy was entirely opposed to, and would 
resist, the doctrine of the settled fact. Seizing upon this 
principle, Mr. Morley said :—“ Now if that be so, I am very 
sorry for democracy. I do not agree with my hon. friend. 
I think democracy will be just as reasonable as any other 
sensible form of government, and I do not believe democracy 
will for a moment think that you are to rip up a settlement 
of an administrative or constitutional question because it jars 
with some abstract a priori idea. I for one certainly say that 
I would not remain at the India Office, or any other great and 
responsible Departmental office, on condition that I made 
short work of settled facts, and brought in my catalogue of 
first principles, and arranged the duties of government on 
those principles. No; nothing would induce me to doit; I 
would cut off my right hand rather than I would go into any 
administrative office on any such principles.” 


Referring to Dr. Rutherford’s speech, Mr. Morley said :— 
“The speech of my hon. friend...... illustrates what is 
to my mind one of the grossest of all the fallacies in practical 
politics—namely, that you can cut out, frame, and shape a 
system of government for communities with absolutely 
different sets of social, religious, and economic conditions— 
that you can cut them all out by a sort of standardised pattern 
and say that what is good for us here, the point of view, the 
line of argument, the method of solution—that all these things 
are to be applied right off to a community like India. I must 
tell my hon. friend that I think that is a most fatal and mis- 
chievous fallacy, and I am bound, after what I have said, 
to say that I do not think that it is at all involved in 
Liberalism.” We are glad that Mr. Morley, who has nothing 
to learn about Liberalism from his critics, used such very firm 
words. They will greatly help, in our opinion, to arrest the 
dangerous tendency to invest certain principles with an absolute 
merit apart from all considerations of place and circumstance. 
Mr. Morley’s speech was a fine vindication of what Dr. Ruther- 
ford and his friends call the “bureaucracy” of India. We, 
rejoice in his rebuke of loose and confused thinking in the 
application of Liberal principles to the government of the 
Empire. 


The debate on the Address in the Lords was resumed on 
Monday, when Lord Dudley dissociated himself from his party 
by upholding the ordinary law as adequate to the situation in 
Ireland. The Lord Chancellor, replying for the Government, 
claimed that the policy adopted to deal with cattle-driving had 
been effective, and deprecated the exaggeration of the Opposi- 
tion. There bad been no agrarian murders in the last two years, 
almost no assaults on the police, little cattle-maiming, and 
the feeling between the police and the people had improved,— 
a euphemistic way of saying that the people had grown con- 
vineced of the powerlessness of the police. After this exhibition 
of Ministerial optimism the Address was agreed to. 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Walter Long moved an 
amendment regretting the omission from the King’s Speech of 
all reference to agrarian crime in Ireland, or of any assurance 





a 


that the Government intended seriously to grapple with 
the evil. Mr. Long, who spoke with great moderation based 
his cage on the charges of judges, official statistics, and, above 
all, the admissions of Mr. Birrell and the Attorney-General 
for Ireland. He also dwelt on the complete failure of juries 
during the past year, and insisted that if, as was now alleged 
cattle-driving was over, that did not justify nine months of 
apathy followed by the prosecution, not of the leaders, but 
their dupes. Mr. Long also called attention to the startling 
increase of crimes in which firearms were used and to’ the help. 
lessness of the police, and warned the Government that unlegs 
they changed their policy the evil would spread and grow. 
Mr. Lonsdale, who seconded the Motion, accused the Chief 
Secretary of purchasing a precarious peace at the price of the 
degradation of his office and the surrender of his authority to 
the United Irish League. He had sacrificed his duty to a 
fantastic regard for his own political consistency, and rather 
than adopt a modern and effective weapon, preferred to fumble 
with obsolete statutes. 


Mr. Birrell’s reply, interesting as a piece of self-revelation 
or an intellectual entertainment, was an astonishingly incon- 
sistent and deplorable performance. He detested and loathed 
boycotting; it was the negation of Christianity and the 
repudiation of humanity, &c. Every outrage reported to bim 
caused him the acutest pain, not merely as a man of humanity, 
but politically. There was nothing he would not do to put 
them down. Yet, though he admitted there was cause for 
anxiety and alarm abont the present state of affairs in Ireland, 
he asserted that it was impossible to put down boycotting, and 
aroused Nationalist cheers by attributing cattle-driving to 
disappointed hopes and unrealised expectations, and asserting 
that while it was a reckless and reprehensible agitation, it was 
still unaccompanied in most instances by anything that can 
properly be called crime and outrage. He actually declared 
that he had “ worked the ordinary law with the utmost vigour.” 
The juries had failed; but if they were to sweep away the 
system, the Executive would lose touch with the feeling of the 
people, and he met the demand for recourse to the Crimes 
Act with a flat “I won't.” In fact, Mr. Birrell assumes the 
attitude of the American politician: “I’m for the law, but 
I’m agin its enforcement.” 


Mr. Birrell’s extraordinary speech—at once an apologia for 
lawlessness and a confession of impotence—was warinly extolled 
by Mr. O’Brien and Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and justly con- 
demned by Mr. Butcher, in a speech which we do not 
hesitate to describe as that of a statesman. Mr. Butcher 
contended that if land settlement was to be carried out 
with any success, it must be under the rule of law and not 
under a reign of terror. The true source of the present agita- 
tion was not that given by Mr. Birrell ; it was agrarian cupidity, 
stimulated by the guilty apathy of the Executive. The move- 
ment was, in fact, an attempt by criminal short cuts to gain 
its ends, and its true meaning was to forestall the action of 
the House and coerce Parliament. Criminal statistics told 
the House nothing, for boycotters had made a desolation 
and called it peace. The question was not how much crime, 
but how much freedom there was. The silent acquiescence of 
panic-stricken men was not sympathy with crime, it was 
terror. “In agrarian cases there were two tribunals. One 
was the Court of the League,—that Court of criminal equity 
which never acquitted the innocent man; the other was the 
law of the land, under which the guilty man was most rarely 
condemned.” The debate was continued on Tuesday, when a 
division was taken on strictly party lines, the Government 
obtaining a majority of 299 (414 to 115). 


On Wednesday Lord Robert Cecil moved an amendment 
to the Address expressing regret “that the recent action 
of the Board of Education has not been in accordance with 
the traditional principles of administration in this country,” 
in a speech of no little force and ability. Sir Philip Magnus, 
who seconded the Motion, declared that the President of 
the Education Board cathe into the schools with a sword 
in one hand and a bribe in the other. Mr. McKenna always 
speiks with weight and ability, but we cannot say that he 
succeeded in meeting the chief points made by his critics. 
In our opinion, the wisest as well as the most moderate con- 
tribution to the debate was made by Mr. Butcher. Though he 





admitted some good things in the regulations, he declared 
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— . 
that on the whole what they did was to reverse the wise and 
large tolerance which had hitherto been shown in our legisla- 
tion on education, and that this reversal was brought about, 
not by legislation, but by regulation. He ended his speech by 
declaring that the treatment both of the secondary schools 
and the Training Colleges was part of a concerted attack 
upon the Church of England, and that the whole repressive 
wer of the State had been brought to bear in order to 
make that attack successful. We fear there is only too 
much truth in this indictment of the spirit in which the 
Board of Education has taken action. The extreme Non- 
conformists have been pacified by the spectacle of the Govern- 
men’ making things as unpleasant as possible for the Church | 
through administrative action. That is not a method by which | 
the education problem will ever be solved. 





On Thursday Mr. F. E. Smith tried to induce the House to 
believe that we ought to abandon the right of capture of 
private property at sea. This gave occasion to Sir Edward 
Grey to deliver a speech defining the position of the Govern- 
ment in regard to our sea-power, which was no doubt made | 
with the full approval of his colleagues. He believed that our | 
ability to bring a war to an end depended entirely on our sea- 
power, and if private property were to be immune the tempta- 
tion to the Powers to engage in maritime war would be greatly 
increased, and thus the cause of peace injured, not promoted. 
Again, if before an agreement were arrived at for the | 
reduction of armaments we gave up our power of bringing | 
pressure to bear on an enemy, we might be providing some | 
other great country with an inducement, not to cut down, but | 
to augment its naval force. Supposing our Navy did lose 
command of the sea, what would be before us? Not only 
defeat, but conquest. Whatever might happen in the future, 
the Government must at the present time and under present | 
conditions stand by the policy they had officially adopted at the | 
Hague. The nation will be grateful to Sir Edward Grey for 
giving conclusive proof that the Cabinet means to fulfil its 
duties in regard to our naval forces. 








What this means translated into action is well brought out 
by a statement in Friday’s Daily Mail. In 1905 Great 
Britain voted 78,000 tons of fighting ships, while Germany | 
voted 50,000 tons. In 1907 we voted 73,000 tons and the 
Germans 71,000 tons. For 1908 the Germans have voted 
92,000 tons of fighting ships and the same amount for 1909. 
We have now to consider the amount that we shall vote for | 
1908. If it is only equal to that of Germany, we shall have 
begun to tread the slope which ends in the loss of the 
command of the sea. It will be far cheaper in the end | 
to vote such sums in the next few years as will make | 
the Germans realise that we shall never flinch even at the | 
game of beggar-my-neighbour,—sums which will make the | 
margin of safety a very wide one. We must never forget that | 
the greatest possible incentive to German competition is the 
belief that we shail tire first in the game. On the other hand, 
nothing could be more daunting to the Germans than the 
thought that they may spend millions on their Navy, and | 
deflect money and moral energy from what must always | 
be their main preoccupation—+.e., their land forees—without | 
achieving the result they desire. It is a very dangerous form | 
of auction in which Germany is engaged, for those who bid at | 
it have to pay each bid in cash. That this country is deter- | 
mined to make the last bid we have no doubt, but while the | 
process is going on we must conserve our resources and post- | 
pone all expenditure which is not absolutely necessary. | 

| 
| 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Curzon made a 
speech of great power, informed by his minute knowledge 
of the whole subject, on the Convention between Britain 
and Russia in respect of Persia. Though he rejoiced at a 
good understanding, and desired to establish harmonious | 
relations with Russia, the conclusion he arrived at was that 
we had sacrificed our interests, commercial and other, in the 
greater part of Persia, while there was no mention in the | 
Agreement of the Persian Gulf. He did not feel that the 
Convention would conduce to the security of India, the pros- 
perity of Persia, or the peace of Asia, and he laid great stress 
upon the possibility of future misunderstandings with 
Afghanistan. Lord Cromer, who joined in the debate, 
approached the whole problem in a very different spirit, and 
in ane with which we are bound to declare ourselves in much 





| closer agreement. In effect he asked that the Agreement 


should be looked at as a whole, and its main effects on our 
international position studied, rather than that we should 
practise too close a scrutiny as to gains in detail. The East 
was in a condition of unrest. The most conflicting elements 
had been thrown into the political, social, and administrative 
melting-pot, and it was impossible to foretell the result. 
One conclusion might be drawn with safety from these 
facts, and that was that the mutual jealousies and rivalries 
of the European nations brought into contact with Eastern 
peoples had enormously increased the difficulty of deal- 
ing with the Eastern problems. That being so, it was 
wise, where possible, for the European nations to come to 
terms. He could not help thinking that if it had not been 
for the Treaty with Russia there might already have been a 
state of considerable tension between her and us. He also 
welcomed the Agreement with Russia because it would 
facilitate our dealings with European problems. 





Lord Fitzmaurice concluded the debate by an able and well- 
reasoned defence of the Convention, in which incidentally he 
touched on the Baghdad Railway, though in guarded terms. 
For ourselves, we may say that nothing was said in the 
debate to change our conviction that the Convention with 
Russia was a step forward in obtaining a sound foundation 
for our foreign relations. Russia, we contend, is not a 
natural, but an artificial, enemy of this country, and the 
Convention goes a long way to destroy this artificial enmity. 
That it yields too much to Russia we do not agree; but even 
if this could in some degree be proved, we should not be 
greatly affected. We remember the remark of a great 
American man of business who was accused of having made 
an agreement with another business house in which the chief 
concessions were alleged to have been on his side: “I do not 
wish this to be the last transaction between us.” 


At Guildford on Friday, January 3lst, Lord Cromer pre- 
sided at a meeting of the West Surrey branch of the British 
Constitution Association. The main object of this body is to 
oppose Socialism in all its protean forms, and Lord Cromer’s 
speech was a powerful plea for public support. He had had 
excellent opportunities of judging the results of State aid and 
State interference, and the result had been to convince him 


| that moral and material progress could best be secured by 


bringing into play the invigorating stimulus of competition 
and personal interest. We were threatened with what was 
really a gigantic and very costly scheme of outdoor relief 
under a universal old-age pension scheme established on a 
non-contributory basis. Our past history had strongly tended 
to develop individualism. He asked any practical man 
“whether he thought for one moment that this vigorous 
and highly undisciplined nation, which more than any other 
resented interference with individual freedom, could be turned 
by a succession of Acts of Parliament into a race of automata 


| who would readily bend to bureaucratic control.” 


The assessors appointed by the London County Council 
to consider designs for the proposed County Hall have 
unanimously chosen that of Mr. Ralph Knott, a young 
architect twenty-nine years of age, and we believe that 
public opinion will confirm their judgment. The assessore 
were Messrs. Norman Shaw and Riley and Sir Aston Webb. 
The building, which, according to the terms of the com- 
petition, is designed in what is called the English Renais- 
sance style, will be over seven hundred feet long and six 
stories high. It will be an original variation of the 
architectural themes of Wren, Inigo Jones, and Chambers. 
We might indicate the good sense of the style—perfectly 
appropriate to its purpose—by saying that it is much nearer 
to the great model of Inigo Jones’s exquisite banqueting 
hall in Whitehall than to that insufficiently lighted and 
intricate Gothic pile, the Law Courts. It will be without 
unnecessary ornament; it will be grand, not grandiose; and 
it will be a notable addition to the beauty of the river. It is 
said that several of the rejected designs were unusually good, 
and we can well believe it, for we venture to predict that the 
character of recent architecture in London will make this 
age remembered as a notable one in public building. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL. 
HE civilised world has been filled with horror and pity 
by a detestable crime. On Saturday last, late in the 
afternoon, the King and the Crown Prince of Portugal were 
murdered in the open streets of Lisbon. The identity of the 
murderers has been established, but their precise object 
remains at present doubtful or unknown. All that is clear 
is that the crime was planned in cold blood by an organised 
gang of assassins. An attempt on the King’s life seems 
to have been feared, perhaps even expected. Senhor Joao 
Franco, the Minister appointed Dictator after the dissolu- 
tion of the Cortes last May, had received warning that the 
lives of the Royal family were in danger. He appears to 
have thought that he could afford the best police protec- 
tion in Lisbon, and it was therefore arranged that the King 
and Queen, with the two Princes, should leave the palace 
at Villa Vicosa and reside in the capital. ‘The route was 
guarded, but without sufficient strictness. The Royal party 
were to cross the Tagus by steamer, and, according to one of 
the newspaper correspondents, the distance from the quay 
to the palace in Lisbon is so short that it was believed that 
any attempt on the King’s life at this spot was “out of 
the question.” Evidently the authorities were wrong. 
The carriage had hardly left the square adjoining the quay 
when the assassins flung themselves on the carriage. One, 
whom the Queen attempted to beat off with her bouquet, 
leapt up behind and fired a revolver twice at the King; 
the spectators dragged him to the ground, where a police- 
man pistolled him as he lay. Another, with singularly 
deliberate ferocity, levelled a magazine carbine at the 
Crown Prince, who fell shot through the head and body; 
the next moment the man dropped under a rain of blows 
from an officer's cutlass. Three others, believed to belong 
to the gang, were taken into custody; others are said to 
have escaped. By a miracle, Queen Amélie, who tried to 
shield the King and the Prince, was unhurt; while Prince 
Manuel, who now reigns as Manuel II., was only slightly 
wounded. The King was killed instantaneously; the 
Crown Prince died a few minutes afterwards. 

Such is the brief record of a crime which, while it has 
been execrated in every country throughout the civilised 
world, has caused especial grief and detestation in England. 
Not only is Portugal our historic ally, but King Carlos 
was strongly attached to the English people. He was a 
close friend of King Edward, and visited this country 
only a little more than three years ago as the King’s guest ; 
he was, besides, a favourite with the people, who recognised 
qualities in him which they particularly admire in English- 
men. With his good humour, his honesty, his personal 
courage, and his love of sport, King Carlos, had he been an 
English Sovereign, would have been intensely popular. In 
his own country he was less fortunate. Since he came to 
the throne nineteen years ago he has had to fight a bitter 
Constitutional battle. Portuguese internal politics reeked 
with corruption. Ministry succeeded Ministry with altered 
programmes, but with a policy unchanged, which was to 
extract the maximum of cash from public office with the 
least possible trouble and work in the public service. A 
rotten bureaucracy tainted its dependents, and in the 
buying and selling of official dignities the whole coinage 
of society became debased. The business of State officers 
was the appropriation of sinecures: State revenues fed 
innumerable understrappers and hangers-on, whose only 
competition was in indolence, and meanwhile State taxation 
of the poorer classes was as heavy as ever. All change 
moved in a vicious circle. It was this condition of affairs 
which King Carlos was compelled either to countenance or 
reform, and his manner of accepting his responsibility has 
cost him his life. 

So much is matter of fact and plain enough. What is 
not so clear 1s the view which history will take of King 
Carlos’s policy of the past twelve months. Two views can 
be read in the newspapers and magazines,—one, the 
approval of men who believe that the King was confronted 
with an abnormal situation, and was justified in taking 
abnormal measures to meet it; the other, intense 
Republican dislike of the house of Braganza, and 
especially of King Carlos, regarded as an absolutist, a 
spendthrift, and a bully. The cleavage of view became 





deeply marked at the dissolution of the Cortes, when the 
King constituted hinself and his Minister, Senhor Franco 
a kind of duumvirate pledged to reforms which the Cortes 
wrangled over or neglected. From that moment the risk 
run by the King was immense. According to his friends 
he was right to take the risk, and chose the only possible 
way of purifying the body politic and building up a 
Constitution on clean and strong foundations. According 
to his opponents, he never intended to work towards 
a Constitution. He began by closuring Parliamentary 
government, and went on, through his Minister, to 
suppress newspapers, to imprison malcontents, to burke 
criticism by forbidding public meetings, even to trans. 
port suspected revolutionaries without trial; in a word, 
to combine the powers of a Dictator and Censor with 
the political ideals of a tyrant. Which is the correct 
reading of the facts? Or is neither correct? We cannot 
clearly tell. We may dismiss the Republican extremists’ 
wild accusations of personal dishonesty either in King or 
Minister; such accusations, for example, as are hurled at 
the Portuguese throne in an article, too savage for wisdom, 
which appears in the January issue of the International 
magazine. If a convincing answer were needed to such 
an attack, it might be found in the pathetic letter which 
was published in Tuesday’s Times, and which was written 
by King Carlos to a great lady in France so lately as 
last December. It was, of course, intended for private 
reading, but it is instinct with a kindly honesty and love 
for Portugal which could not belong to an unworthy King. 
Of the sincerity of the King’s character, indeed, and the 
earnestness and honour of his intentions, as well as the 
admirable physical and mental courage with which he set 
himself to carry them out, we can have no doubt what- 
ever. But the politieal wisdom of his course of action in 
suspending representative institutions is another matter. 
He may have been right, but autocratic interference of 
such a kind can only be justified by striking success. He 
might have succeeded, but he was not given time to prove 
successful, Unquestionably it was under his own régime 
that he was assassinated, and with his death success 
became impossible. 

The censorship has closed down on news from Lisbon, 
and we are still in doubt as to whether a crime unparalleled 
in history was the outcome of political conspiracy, or 
whether King Carlos and his son are to be added to the 
number of victims of that brutal and senseless Anarchism 
which in the last two decades has struck down President 
Carnot, the Empress of Austria, King Humbert of Italy, and 
President McKinley. That hydra may have reared another 
neck. On the other hand, the method of attack, the accept- 
ance of instant annihilation, the fanaticism of the agent 
who cannot live to realise the consequence of his own act, 
belong to the symptoms of blind political revenge. The 
fatuity, the utter uselessness, of the act remains, insistent 
und overwhelming. King Manuel succeeds King Carlos, 
and the revulsion of feeling provoked by brutal murder will 
assuredly help the young Sovereign. King Manuel may 
succeed where King Carlos failed, if indeed he did fail in his 
conception of the right. King Carlos had multiplied his 
enemies by his own act; the bureaucracy were furious, as 
incompetent men are always furious who lose a job; nor 
could he expect to be readily popular with the peasantry 
and shopkeepers, whose taxes, because of the corruption 
he meant to abolish, he could not at once remit. King 
Manuel cannot have enemies, and the mob, which always 
hopes something indefinite from a new and young King, 
if it does not become tractable, may at least remain quiet. 
Queen Amélie, who has birth, has also brains ; and though 
Manuel will reign for the next few years in name, it is to 
the Queen Mother, supported, we must hope, by honest 
and capable Ministers, that the future of Portugal is largely 
entrusted. To the Queen, brave with the high courage of 
a great lady in the presence of death in a fearful form, 
noble in her bearing of a crushing sorrow in the double 
loss of husband and son, we can but offer the deepest 
sympathy of all Englishmen; to her son, the reigning 
King, no less deep a sympathy, but the hope also of a 
brighter future of prosperity and peace. 





THE CANT OF COERCION. 
T would be difficult to imagine a more deplorable 
Parliamentary spectacle than that which we have 
witnessed this week in the attempts of the Government to 
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. Pressed, and rightly pressed, | Government’s whole defence of their Irish policy is a 
Opposition to explain how it is that they have refused | piece of verbal sophistry, and will have the results which 
pt effectual methods to put down disorder in Ireland, | always flow from following the sham rather than the 


and to give protection to the victims of outrage and | true wisdom. 


jntimidation, they have turned and twisted and sought 
yelief first in one paradox and then in another, shirking 
always the essential issue that they have not done and are 


not doing all in their power to defend innocent men from | 


cruelty and oppression. How has a situation so intolerable 
and so demoralising arisen? No one doubts that in their 
hearts Mr. Birrell and his colleagues in the Cabinet detest 
not only cattle-driving and firing into houses, but the 


poveotting of innocent men and all the tyranny with | 


which Ireland is rife, and in theory would do anything 
they could to stop it, though they will do so little in 
practice. The answer is that they have based their actions, 
not upon reason and common-sense, but upon a sophistry, 
and a sophistry as contemptible and vicious as any that 
ever beguiled the minds of statesmen. They are a living 
example of those who have become the victims of 
“the fatal imposture and force of words.” Mr. Birrell, 
with bombastic energy, thumps the table and tells us that 
he will never, never consent to practising coercion, and all 
“the gentle warblers of the { Radical] grove” twitter in 
chorus. If this meant that Mr. Birrell would not send 
men to prison without a trial, and that he would not perse- 
cute a man for holding unpopular, or even injurious, 
opinions, all men of reasonable views would be heartily 
with him. Again, if he could point to some portion of the 
population as driven mad by famine or other physical 
misery, or by the exactions of landlords seeking to enforce 
impossible contracts improvidently entered into by poor 
and ignorant men, and insisted that such people must be 
very tenderly dealt with, a great deal might be said in 
defence of his attitude. 

But Mr. Birrell means nothing of this sort when 
be says that he will not have recourse to coercion, and 
will only apply what he calls the ordinary law of the land. 
What Mr. Birrell means is that he will not act on the 
provisions of a particular statute because that statute, 
in the political cant of the day, is called coercion. As 
a matter of fact, the Criminal Law and Procedure Act 
is just as much a part of the ordinary law as any other 
statute, and in no way suspends any of those fundamental 
guarantees for personal liberty and sound justice which 
all Britons desire to maintain. As has been pointed 
out again and again, the provisions of the Crimes Act 
are so innocuous and reasonable in themselves that 
they can all be matched in Great Britain, some of 
them in Scotland, others in the Metropolis. The only 
scintilla of excuse for pretending that there is something 
tyrannical and oppressive in the Act in question is that it 
is therein enacted that a certain number of its provisions 
shall not be in force in all places and at all times, as they 
could and should be without any violation of liberty, but 
that they must be brought into operation by special pro- 
clamation. But even this excuse that the Crimes Act is 
not part of the ordinary law because it needs a proclama- 
tion, and therefore cannot possibly be employed by him, 
cannot be used by Mr. Birrell. He cannot even plead this 
weak defence, for he has done the very thing in the 
case of another Act, a more or less antiquated law of 
William IV. Mr. Birrell’s own Solicitor-General boasted 
on Tuesday night that the Government had proclaimed 
several counties under the Act of William IV. If it is not 
a sophistry to declare that a proclamation under an Act 
passed in the “thirties” is the ordinary law, and a pro- 
clamation under an Act of Victoria is a violation of the 
ordinary law, we know not where to find it. 

But even if we put aside such quibbling, can Mr. Birrell 


be defended on the ground that he maintains the principle | 


of governing Ireland according to the laws and practice 
which prevail in the rest of the United Kingdom ? 
Assurediy not. He has not only used the Act of 
William [V. mentioned above, but, unless we are mistaken, 
has put in practice an obsolete mediaeval statute, and 
also has had recourse to the Whiteboy Acts, which can 
only be said to escape the Nationalist and Radical defini- 
tion of coercion because they are permanent, and no 
recourse is needed to proclamation. 
has acquiesced in that most strenuous of all infringements 


If we press the matter a point further, and ask why 
the Ministry have chosen to establish their action on the 
quaking morass of sophistry, we are afraid that the 
answer must be “Fear.” In the first place, they are 
afraid of their opponents throwing in their teeth their 
old speeches against coercion should they venture to 
apply the Crimes Act. Next, they are afraid lest the 
Nationalist Members should turn upon them and declare 
that they are false friends to Ireland. In our opinion, not 
only would the Government be playing an honester and 
braver part in refusing to be influenced by such con- 
siderations, but they would also be showing much more 
practical wisdom. Their object, like that of all Govern- 
ments—and it is by no means per se an object to be 
ashamed of—is to secure their position with the country, 
and to maintain popular approval for their administration. 
But this they will never secure by allowing Ireland to fall 
into a condition of anarchy, while they are themselves 
making distracted speeches as to their dislike of misrule 
on the one hand and their detestation of coercion on the 
other. If they really want to put an end to coercion, they 
must look for it, not in the statute-books or in the actions 
of the Law Courts or of the police, but in the methods 
of the United Irish League. ‘There, indeed, is a coercion 
which may be denounced without any fear of sophistry. 
To what height that cruel and merciless coercion has 
been carried in Ireland may be illustrated by a single fact 
quoted by Sir Edward Carson in his speech on Tuesday 
—a fact which we have had private means of verifying. 
A man died who had refused to leave employment in 
which he had been twenty years. When his brother 
tried to buy wood to make a coffin to bury him in, 
the timber merchant refused to supply him, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that means were discovered 
for giving the unfortunate victim of coercion decent burial. 
Remember, there was no plea that the man in question 
was a cruel and heartless tyrant who had trampled upon 
the rights of the people or done them injury. His sole 
fault was that he resisted the League when they ordered 
him to quit his employment. And, again, the employer 
was no ruthless tyrant. Under the Irish Land Acts it 
is indeed impossible for anybody to be a ruthless tyrant, 
unless, perhaps, he is a moneylender, in which case 
Nationalist proclivities will protect him from any popular 
criticism. ‘Ibe employer had merely exercised his un- 
doubted right to take a piece of land, which the owner of 
the land had also a perfect right to let to him, or some 
such action unobjectionable not only in law but in itself. 

We could give plenty more examples of this kind, 
and of the cruel cases of firing into houses and the 
maiming of cattle which are of weekly occurrence. Our 
intention, however, is not to describe the state into which the 
Government are allowing Ireland to drift, but only to note 
how dangerous and unworthy are the sophistries upon 
which they rely for their defence and upon which they 
base their action. ‘These sophistries may win majorities 
of three hundred in the present House of Commons, but 
they will be received, we are convinced, with nothing but 
contempt in the country. The Government were given 
their majority to uphold the cause of Free-trade. If they 
use it in effect to support the merciless oppression of the 
United Irish League, the country will soon remind them 
—it has indeed reminded them at the recent by-elections — 
that they were entrusted with power by the people to 
defeat Protection, and not to allow Ireland to drift into a 
condition of sordid anarchy. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND THE PRESS. 
L | depp: in the Spectator, our correspondent “ Civis ’ 


once described the policy of the present Board of 
Admiralty as a combination of secrecy and advertisement. 
The advertisement has generally been paid for, not in 
cash, but in kind. Let us explain what we mean. We 


| are very ready to believe that Sir John Fisher's intentions 


Again, Mr. Birrell | 


are thoroughly honest and patriotic; we should be 
sorry indeed to believe less. But the effect of the 


of the ordinary law,—imprisonment under the fiat of a | Admiralty’s relations with newspapers is to create round 
Judge for contempt of Court. As we have said, the’ it an unwholesome atmosphere in which independent 
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thinking and candid criticism cannot thrive, if they 
are not banished from it altogether. To the unin- 
structed public it may seem that Sir John Fisher's 
determination to use the “ power of the Press” to create a 
great body of public support for the schemes of the 
Admiralty is very natural and public-spirited. They have, 

haps, a beatific vision of a united people all interested 
in naval affairs by a Press which knows what it is talking 
about (because it draws its information from the pure 
source of knowledge undefiled), and all resolute to insist 
upon the sound national policy which that Press out of the 
fulness of its knowledge recommends. But in practice, 
unhappily, things work out very differently. The writer on 
naval affairs is anxious to be as well informed as his rivals, 
and he knows nowadays that he has only to ask in the proper 
quarters, and the latest news, and explanations of the 
latest naval developments, will be poured into both his ears 
and stuffed into both his hands. From the point of view 
of his duty as a receptacle of information this is a very 
agreeable and useful relation for him to establish. But 
it is to be observed that he cannot make this relation 
of the most intimate and valuable kind unless he is 
prepared to identify to a very considerable extent his 
own opinions with those of the Admiralty, and act 
as sympathetic agent or purveyor. It is conceivable 
that a man might arise sufficiently strong-minded or 
tactful—if such were the qualities required—to be on 
easy terms with the Admiralty inside its four walls and 
unsparingly criticise its policy outside; but, to use 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, such things “do not happen.” 
The normal result is that writers who are kept well 
supplied with information from the Admiralty are 
its enthusiastic supporters. That is what we mean 
by saying that the advertisements of the Admiralty 
are paid for,—they are paid for with the interesting 
material which the Admiralty is always ready to bestow. 
Although we think the whole practice demoralising, 
we can well believe that many of the parties to it have 
done no violence whatever to their convictions, or are 
honestly unaware of the handcuffs which are clapped upon 
their independence. Others, however, more wisely as we 
think, decided to take no risks of losing their freedom of 
criticism, and have made up their minds to forfeit the 
perquisites of intimacy with the Admiralty. 

It seems that the methods of the Admiralty are not 
changing. The demand for an inquiry into naval policy 
has been gathering enough adherents for the Admiralty 
to think it time, so far as we can judge, to issue through 
the Press an almost frenzied denunciation of it. The 
Observer, for example, published last Sunday an ‘‘ authori- 
tative” defence of the Admiralty. Its exact words were 
“clear and authoritative answers to some questions touching 
the greatest of all national interests”; and again, “ we 
have sufficient reasons for believing that the ensuing 
details may be accepted as accurate in every particular.” 
We assume that we are justified in concluding that the 
information contained in the long statement thus introduced 
zame from the Admiralty. The Admiralty is the one and 
only authority on naval administration, and the informa- 
tion was “authoritative.” On seven different heads, which 
we need not examine now (the real facts were excellently 
stated in the Standard on Monday), the Admiralty is 
defended, and the article concludes :—‘‘ It was stated in a 
morning paper during the week that an ‘ Enquiry’ is 
practically certain to be granted. In that confident pre- 
diction there is not a word of truth. There will be no 
Enquiry. There can be none. If it were instituted, it is 
notorious that the strongest Board of Admiralty we have 
ever had would instantly resign in a body to the infinite 
joy of the German nation. And it must always be remem- 

red that for most of the things into which inquiry 
is requested, Mr. Balfour, Lord Cawdor, and Lord 
Selborne were more responsible than are Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Tweedmouth. As for 
Lord Charles Beresford, whose name unfortunately is 
always in the mouth of the panic-mongers, his partisans 
have set an evil example of personalities. None of us will 
wish to imitate it by breathing one syllable of wounding 
criticism. But the issue is exceedingly simple, and it is 
improper to refrain from stating it in plain terms. If 
any officer in high but subordinate position finds himself 
in disagreement with the policy for which his chiefs are 
responsible he must either acquiesce in the ordinary course 


ee, 
of discipline or attest the seriousness of the issue } 
resigning his command. No third course ever can “4 
tolerated.” Besides defending the Admiralty, the article 
contains a statement of policy, and the Morning Post of 
Tuesday very naturally asked how this was obtained 
Two or three weeks ago the Admiralty issued a repe- 
tition of the Regulation which forbids persons belongiy 
to the Fleet to publish or cause to be published 
“either directly or indirectly, any matter or information 
relating to the Naval Service unless the permission of 
the Admiralty has first been obtained.” Yet here jg 
an article professedly containing authorised information 
which discloses in part the forthcoming Estimates, ang 
magnifies the qualities of the battleship * Dreadnought,’ 
which is the subject of a good deal of expert criticism, We 
would add to the remarks of the Morning Post our own 
concern at the violent character of the protestations, 
Why is this necessary? It is a fairly well-established 
rule of life that no one need mind inquiry who 
has nothing to conceal. The Board of Admiralty are 
the servants of the country, and as a rule employers 
begin instantly to doubt the efficiency of servants 
who protest too loudly at the suggestion of inquiry, 
We cannot see what a good cause has to lose by full 
and free examination. It is the coachman who has 
mismanaged the horses, not the man who has nothing to 
fear from the visit of the “ vet.,” who gets red in the face 
and declares he will leave at once if anybody comes 
“ messing about his stables.” We ourselves are very strong 
Free-traders, as our readers will not deny; but we should 
welcome an impartially constituted Commission of Inquiry 
into our fiscal system if genuine public misgivings could 
be removed thereby, or if the finding of the Commission 
could, as we believe it would, serve to reunite the Unionist 
Party. But the Admiralty does not court inquiry. The 
language with which it repudiates the suggestion of it is 
only equalled by the un-English boastfulness with which 
Sir John Fisher “tempts Providence” in his speeches. 
We must say that this frame of mind fills us with 
dismay. 

On Thursday the papers published a letter from Lord 
Esher, in which, while refusing to join the new Imperial 
Maritime League, he defends the Admiralty at some 
length. Here we notice two curious things: first, that 
the words used by Mr. Morley in 1893 about the in- 
dispensable need of an all-powerful Navy, which were 
quoted in the Observer article, are also quoted by Lord 
Esher; and secondly, that Lord Esher uses the same 
curious argument which the Observer uses as to the 
pleasure that the fall of Sir John Fisher would give 
in Germany. We also notice that Lord Esher’s letter is 
dated January 22nd,—that is to say, it was written before 
the publication of the Observer article. The argument 
as to Germany is, of course, no argument at all; 
our duty by the Navy can never be determined by 
any external sentiment, which, necessarily formed on 
insufficient data as it is, cannot be even a clue to 
our proper course. We must say that the letter of 
Lord Esher seems to us ominous and undesirable in its 
expression and in all its circumstances. Lord Esher is 
not made accessible to the country or to the Services 
by the office he holds as a member of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. His position is quite anomalous. 
And yet here he offers a kind of oracular support to the 
Admiralty in language which in two specific instances is a 
duplication of the “ authoritative ” article of the Observer. 
Unless the Admiralty denies this, as we hope it will, we 
shall be forced to believe that it has inspired another Press 
campaign contrary to the traditions of its Department, 
contrary to the spirit of the orders recently issued to the 
Navy, and contrary to the interests of the country, which 
should be left secure in the possession of unblunted 
instruments of public criticism. 

Lord Esher says :—“ The Board of Admiralty may occa- 
sionally make mistakes, but that they have by word or act 
appeared to doubt the vital necessity for naval supremacy, 
or that they would stoop to subordinate the naval 
superiority of this country to any personal or political 
exigency, does not require to be proved by a ‘public 
inquiry.”” We agree cordially that the Board of 
Admiralty have had, and have, no such intentions. No 
inquiry is needed to prove their honesty or their 








patriotic aspirations. All that we say now, and all 
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TE daly ready” Fleet for a “ready” Fleet, and 
that a strong primd-facie case has been made out for an 
We hope that an inquiry would prove us to be 
entirely wrong. In that case the country would be reassured ; 
we ourselves should sleep with a sense of perfect security 
in our beds, in accordance with the invitation of Sir John 
Fisher, to which we feel unable at present to respond ; and 
no one would be the loser. On the other hand, if the 
inquiry were unfavourable to the present system, the 


inquiry. 


country 


faults. 
make it again more earnestly than ever, because the 


“quthoritative” communications to the Press have so 
ominous a ring. We will end with words which we 
have used before, and which we cannot in any degree 
withdraw :— 

“What are in effect momentous revolutions have taken place 
without having been tried and tested in the crucible of other 


men’s minds. The result of this is that the Admiralty to-day 
isin a condition much like that of a country which has gone 


through a period of revolution. As generally happens in such | 


eases, some great reforms have been achieved, but change has 
been heaped upon change without due consideration and co- 
ordination until a veritable chaos has resulted, and a whole series 
of floating and warring tendencies and influences of the most far- 
reaching kind have been set in motion. When such a state of 
things exists, the only wise thing to do is to call a halt, and 
to inquire carefully and thoroughly into all the conditions 
prevailing.” 





THE NEW PROTECTION. 
HE “Explanatory Memorandum in regard to New 


Protection” which has been issued by the Parlia- | 


would set to work with a will to repair the | 
We have made this demand often before, and | 





ment of the Australian Commonwealth is a very remark- | 


able State paper. It may be recommended to Protec- 
tionists in this country as displaying a willingness to 
face the logic of ideas for which we look in vain 
in the literature of Tariff Reform. The Australian 
Protectionist is not content with vague and general 
promises, nor does he stop short in his exposition 
at the very point where we become curious as to the 
means by which he proposes to give effect to his 
intentions. He begins by placing the case for Protective 
duties on the highest possible grounds. They were 
originally imposed, we read, in order “ to promote regular 
employment, to furnish security for the investment of 
capital in new as well as existing industries, to render 
stable the conditions of labour, and to prevent the 
standard of living from being depressed to the level 
of foreign standards.” If these objects could be 
secured by Protective duties without inflicting injury on 
the trade of the country in other directions, we should 
all be Tariff Reformers. But even in Australia it is found 
that Protective duties standing alone will not work this 
miracle. Australian wages have gone on being fixed by 


the bargaining of employer and employés, with the result, | 
| in keeping the exempt manufacturers up to their bargain. 


no doubt, that the one continues to give as little as he can, 
while the others demand as much as they think they have a 
chance of getting. In fact, the labour conditions of Free- 
trade England are reproduced in Protectionist Australia. 
The Commonwealth statesmen are not disposed to submit 
tamely to this defeat. They thought that Protection would 
mean good wages, and, now that they find that all it does 
is to make good wages possible, they recognise that to 
attain their object more heroic measures are required. The 
imposition of the duties is assumed to have put the manu- 
facturer in a position to pay good wages. It only remains 
to “assure the public that he does pay them.” It may be, 
of course, that the duties actually levied on imports are 
not high enough to make it possible for the employer to 
pay his workmen “fair and reasonable” wages. In that 
case, the remedy is simple. The duties must be raised. 
But how is this insufficiency to be ascertained? It is 
proposed to do it by the creation of a Board of Trade, 
which will inquire whether the existing duties do give the 


at we have ever said, is that the effect of their | and reasonable” wages. The new tribunal will consist of 
has been in a large measure to substitute | three members, appointed for a fixed period, paid adequate 


salaries, and placed entirely out of the reach of party 
influence. It will be clothed with all the powers necessary 
for the proper discharge of its duties; it will sit when 


/and where it pleases; and its procedure will be simple 


and inexpensive. As the varying conditions of Australia 
make it improbable that any scale of wages will be equally 
“ fair and reasonable” in all parts, the Board is to have the 
power of overriding State boundaries by the establish- 
ment of “industrial districts” within which the conditions 
of the wage-earncr are presumably identical. What con- 
stitutes “fair and reasonable” wages in each district will 
then be determined, and the manufacturers affected by 
the decision will be given the option of paying that sum 
or making their own bargain with their workmen. If 
the circumstances of the district should change, the Board 
will have the power of amending its award so as to keep 
pace with any variation in the cost of living. It will also 
have power to alter the limits of any industrial district, 
“so as to secure that uniformity of rates shall only prevail, 
and shall always prevail, over areas in which there is 
uniformity of economic conditions.” 

Next comes the question how employers are to be induced 
to pay these “fair and reasonable” wages. We say 
“induced,” because it is an integral part of the scheme 
that there shall be no compulsion, no command put forth 
with no choice given as to obeying it. The employer will be 
allowed to carry on his business on any terms which he can 
persuade his workmen to accept. The Australian ideal is 
the combination of “a minimum of official control with a 
maximum of adaptability to the circumstances of each 
business.” The employer will not be punished for paying 


| less than the “fair and reasonable ” wage ; it will simply be 


made his interest to pay it. For this purpose the State will 
intervene by the exercise of the taxing power. Upon certain 
classes of goods, which already enjoy the benefit of sufficient 
protection in the form of Import-duties on similar goods 
produced abroad, Excise-duties will be imposed. If the 
manufacturer thinks that he can recoup himself for these 
duties out of the money he saves by paying his workmen 
less than the standard rate, he will be free to do so. 
But if he is willing to pay the wages fixed by the 
Board, he will not have to pay the new Excise-duties, 
As soon, therefore, as the scale of “fair and reason- 
able’ wages has been ascertained and published, manu- 
facturers will “be in a position to decide whether or 
not they will adopt it.” If they decide in favour of 
adopting it, they will be exempted from the payment of 
the Excise, and will thus have a proportionate advantage 
over those of their neighbours who prefer to forego the 
benefit of this remission and to fix their wages for them- 
selves. If, as will probably happen, they prefer the certain 
benefit of escaping the Excise to the contingent benefit 
of getting their workmen to accept less than the standard 
rate, they will register their factories as exempt, and accept 
the responsibility of paying the rates fixed. The framers 
of the Memorandum do not anticipate any serious difficulty 


Official inspection will do something towards this end, for 
the officers of the Board will have access to all books and 
documents which show what a manufacturer’s outgoings 
have been. The workmen will do something, for the schedule 
of wages declared by the Board to be “ fair and reasonable” 
will be posted up in a conspicuous place in every factory, 
and the workmen and their Societies will be encouraged to 
inform the Board of any departure from the standard 
rate. The manufacturers themselves will be enlisted in 
the cause, as they will have to furnish at stated intervals 
a declaration that they have complied with the require- 
ments of the schedule, and any wilful misstatement 
on this head will entail punishment, while obstinate 
offenders will forfeit their exemption from the Excise. 
So far the Board will have been busy in the interests 
alike of employers and workmen. But the consumer has 





also to be considered, otherwise there will be nothing to 
| prevent the manufacturer from raising his prices out of 


necessary amount of protection, and report the result to | all reasonable proportion to the wages he is made to pay. 


the Government. This, indeed, may only be necessary 
in exceptional cases ; 
abundance of other work to do, any want of employment 
arising from this cause will be of no moment. The main 
duty of the proposed Board will be to settle what are “ fair 


| It is made “an essential part of the scheme,” therefore, 
} 


but, as the Board will have | that any “undue inflation of prices” shall be prevented 


| by the intervention of the Board. It will be its duty to 
| investigate the prices charged by protected manufacturers, 
and, if they are found unreasonable, to report the fact to 
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the Government, with whom it will rest, “ with the assent 
of Parliament, to take appropriate action.” 

Here, then, we have a complete and logical scheme 
for ensuring fair play to the manufacturer, the work- 
man, and the consumer. Due regard is paid, in theory 
at any rate, to the interests of all three. The 
employer is to enjoy the benefit of protection against 
foreign rivals. The workman is to be secured against the 
risk that the employer will pocket all the gains that 

rotection brings him. The consumer is not to be left 
Lélptese in the hands of those on whom he depends for 
supplies. He, too, is to have any excess of prices reduced 
by the action of the same omniscient Board which gives 
the two other parties their just reward and no more. The 
scheme has evidently been worked out with great care, and 
with a conspicuous determination to leave no element in 
the problem out of consideration. It is no business of 
ours to criticise its provisions. That office will be for 
the people of Australia. Nor need we attempt to predict 
the results of so far-reaching an experiment. If Australia 
chooses to try it, we shall watch the working of it with 
great curiosity. All that we wish to point out here is 
the immense superiority of these definite proposals—each 
directed in intention to secure part of a common result, 
and forming when brought together a consistent and com- 
prehensive whole—to anything which has ever been put 
forward by English Protectionists. We hear enough of 
the wonderful gains that Tariff Reform is to bring to all 
classes, but we never get any indication of the processes 
by which these gains will be secured in each case. The 
manufacturer is to live in the sunshine of large profits ; 
the workman is to have his part of them in the shape of 
high wages; the consumer is to enjoy the somewhat 
indefinite advantage of sharing in the general prosperity. 
But what if the manufacturer prefers to keep his gains to 
himself? How in that case will Tariff Reform help the 
workman or the consumer? What if the protected manu- 
facturer and workman make common cause against the 
unprotected consumer, and he finds that in the long run it 
is out of his pocket that both profits and wages come? 
Where under a system of Tariff Reform is he to look 
for any help against such a possibility as this? If the 
Tariff Reformers wish to convert the English people to 
Protective duties, they should at least look at the question 
in all its aspects, and tell us plainly whether they con- 
template introducing the Australian system into this 
country. That system may be, we indeed think it is, 
Quixotic, but at any rate it shows an honest desire to 
fulfil the promises of Protection. 

Working men with inclinations towards Tariff Reform 
should, it seems to us, put this test question to Tariff 
Reform candidates :—‘* Will you agree to the establishment 
of the Australian system, so as to secure the fulfilment of 
your promises that the workman shall share the profits 
of Protection with the manufacturer, and that the con- 
sumer shall suffer no injury?” If the candidate refuses 
to agree, he cannot believe very firmly in his promises. 
It is no answer to say that we cannot be making the 
suggestion in good faith because we are Free-traders. Of 
course we do not think it possible that any practical results 
will flow from so extravagant an interference with com- 
merce; or, rather, we hold that sound results can be much 
more surely achieved by freedom of trade. Our opinion 
is not, however, material in the context. The point is that 
the Tariff Reformer, if he is sincere, must believe in the 
Australian system, and ought to agree to its intro- 
duction. Let his sincerity be tested by his willingness 
to adopt that system. 





A PROBLEM IN MILITARY EDUCATION. 


“ OW is it that Iam always meeting clever Subalterns 
and stupid Colonels?” That is the question 





once addressed to the present writer by a cynical man of | 


the world. An attempt at an answer is to be found in a 
very striking paper contributed by Lord Esher under the 
above heading to the United Service Magazine for February. 
Lord Esher points out—and here we are entirely at one 
with him—tbat when a young man joins the Army he is 
not only quite as intelligent as the ordinary young man 
who becomes a barrister, a solicitor, or a doctor, or goes 
inte business, but is also quite as keen about his pro- 
fession. For ourselves, indeed, we should be inclined to 





aT 
go further than Lord Esher as regards the latter part of 
the statement. We believe that the young soldiers are on 
the whole a good deal keener than their contemporaries in 
the civil professions owing in no small degree to the fact 
that men generally choose the Army because they like it 
and not because their parents think that they have 
chance of making a living by it. Unquestionably, how. 
ever, men’s minds do not as a rule seem to go on developing 
in the Army, nor does their keenness for the profession 
increase. Of course there area very great number of excep. 
tions to this rule, and plenty of examples are to be found 
of middle-aged soldiers of distinction quite a match jn 
intellect for the leaders in the other professions. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the average officer 
who pursues the even tenor of his way, and either through 
accident or from personal reasons rises slowly and to 
no very great height, appears to have his mind to 
a large extent atrophied by the circumstances of his 
career. He becomes in appearance, if not in fact, the 
“stupid Colonel” of the cynical remark with which we 
began this article. But here let us say that we by no means 
endorse that cynical remark. In the first place, the go. 
called “ stupid Colonels” are not half so numerous as the 
public imagines; and next, their so-called stupidity is often 
grossly exaggerated. Indeed, we should be inclined to say 
that the fair way to put the proposition is to ask why 80 
many Colonels seem incapable of initiative, unwilling to 
take responsibility, and mentally petrified in regard to 
the higher duties of their profession. 

Lord Esher’s explanation is that the young Army officer 
has not enough to occupy his mind after he has passed 
his apprenticeship and learnt his business up to the time 
when he has to take up the responsibilities of command. 
In other words, while he ought to be maturing he is 
running to seed. At once in the mind of the ordinary 
civilian arises the question : “ Why does not the Subaltern 
during this period of waiting study and make himself an 
expert in some branch of his profession, or obtain a wide 
general knowledge of all its details?” The true answer is, 
we hold, contained in Coleridge's couplet :— 

“ Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 


To very few men is given the power of study without a 
definite incentive or a definite object. The Lieutenant who 
has learnt his work, and the Captain and the Major who 
know theirs, cannot study in the vague. ‘ Why, then, do 
not they go through the Staff College?” is the next 
criticism of the half-instructed civilian. The reply is con- 
clusive. Because only a limited number of men can be 
taken at the Staff College, and in order to select these 
men recourse is necessarily had to a very severe examina- 
tion. So severe, indeed, is this examination that it is 


|no discredit to ordinary men, and even to men of very 


considerable ability, to say that it is impossible for 
them to enter what we may term the Military University. 
And here comes in Lord Esher’s proposal. Though he 
does not say so in so many words, what he suggests is 
that, seeing that it is impracticable for the majority of 
officers to go to the Army Oxford or Cambridge, there 
should be founded what may be described as a military 
London University,—that is, a University based on a 
system of examinations rather than on residence. Here 
are his actual words :— 


“The danger of suggesting a definite plan always is, that 
readers fix upon any blot which appears to them a fatal objection, 
and proceed not only to condemn the plan, but the whole 
argument upon which the necessity for some plan or other is 
founded. Any plan, however, if framed to remedy the defects 
which have been pointed out, should be based upon certain clear 
principles. It must provide an inducement for young men 
between the ages mentioned to work at Military History, at 
Military Geography, at Strategy and Tactics, and it should 
provide means for maintaining their interest in these subjects. 
Annual tests of progress, as at the universities, should be insisted 
upon, provided that they are not made difficult of access, or an 
excuse for relieving officers of their regimental and routine duties. 
The whole idea which underlies this argument is that time now 
available, but wasted, should be utilised—not by disciplinary 
rules, but voluntarily and by inducement. It should not be 
beyond the ingenuity of those entrusted with the training of 
officers to devise a scheme by which young men could be tempted 
to qualify themselves by a triennial course of reading to act as 
‘emergency staff officers." Even if the list of those ‘ qualified’ 


according to such tests became a long one, it could never be too 
From this list, and from this 
selected for the personal staff—or for 


long for our possible a. 
list only, officers might 
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: i battalions or regiments. Thusanother inducement 
olen gered to young men to devote some hours of the day 
to intellectual exercise. From this list, and not necessarily by 
competition, but by selection tempered by further tests, the 
most highly gifted might be chosen for a course of Staff College 
training, using that college as a real training school, and not 
As an avenue of advancement. These are not definite 


ly as a . —. soe 
merpestions, but only indications of the line along which inquiry 
“4 se seeking a remedy might possibly move. Once admit 


-ayw evil is real, and once grasp the true principles upon 
which an improved system should be based, and the remedial 
measures cannot well escape the fertile and practical minds of the 
officers who are entrusted at the present time with the training 
of the Army.” 

The plan, or rather the principle, here set forth is, we 
are sure, a sound one; but even at the risk of Lord Esher 
reminding us that fools rush in where even members of the 
Imperial Defence Committee fear to tread, we venture to 
think that unless an insuperable objection can be raised, 
something more than mere examinations is required. 
Would it not be possible to apply to the Army, without 
any very great increase of cost, something in the nature of 
the system that prevails in the Navy? After officers had 
served, say, three or four years with their regiments and 
wera ready for promotion to full Lieutenant, we should 
like to see them sent for a year, or, if that were thought 
too expensive, for six months, for a strict and interesting 
course of military studies to a Military College like that 
at Woolwich, which would be organised, not as a school, 
but as a real Military University. This plan should be 
applied at the next most important stage in an officer’s 
career,—before he obtains his company, or rather in order to 
qualify him for his company. In this way men, without the 
difficulty which always comes with examinations, would be 
kept in touch with the best military opinion and_ best 
military knowledge, and means would be found for 
eliminating at various stages men who had fallen hope- 
lessly behind in the necessary part of their military training. 
We do not mean that there should be anything like a whole- 
sale “ ploughing ” of men sent to what we have described 
as the Military University. In exceptional cases, however, 
and when a man was very badly reported upon by the 
authorities of that Military University, means could be 
taken for getting rid of him. 

The essence of our amendment of Lord Esher’s scheme is 
that during the waiting period—i.e., after having passed 
through their apprenticeship, and before they have got 
responsibility—men would go to what we have termed the 
Military University, and receive not only the stimulus 
which comes from study under intellectual chiefs, but 
also the stimulus which comes from men engaged in the 
same studies rubbing shoulder to shoulder. We are 
convinced that he was a wise man who said that at a 
University in the last resort men learn more from their 
fellow-students than their professors. No doubt to carry 
out the scheme we have suggested a certain extra expense 
would have to be incurred, and no doubt, also, it would 
be necessary to establish such a College as we have 
described in India as well as England, because it would be 
impossible to bring every Lieutenant and every Captain 
back for his courses. Our proposal may very likely be 
described by opponents as the establishment of a kind of 
inferior Staff College for the whole Army. We are not 
unwilling to accept the criticism, though we are by no 
means sure that the product of the inferior Staff College 
would be inferior. At the same time, it would be necessary 
to keep the present Staff College in existence as a place 
where the highest military degree would still be obtained. 
Possibly our amended plan can be shown to be impracticable 
or too expensive, but at any rate we suggest that it is worth 
discussion. 








ELIZABETHANISM. 

. Elizabethan spirit is the greatest force in English 

literature,—a force whose influence will live, it is safe 
to prophesy, as long as the language itself. It existed before 
the Elizabethans; it survived the Puritans; it came scatheless 
through the eighteenth century. Chaucer possessed it, and 
in our own day it manifests itself in such divers forms as the 
ballads of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Newbolt and the idylls of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips and Mr. Laurence Binyon. What is the 
common quality which underlies these differences? What is 
the true essence of Elizabethanism? Perhaps the easiest 
way of answering the question is to consider some of those 


productions which have sought to catch the spirit of the 
Elizabethan age, which have come near to doing so, and which 
yet have indisputably failed. It is often only after a study 
of an imitation that we begin to understand the real qualities 
of the original. From this point of view, the writings of 
George Darley, whose complete poetical works have been 
collected for the first time by Mr. Ramsay Colles in 
“The Muses’ Library” (G. Routledge and Sons, 1s. net), are 
of peculiar interest. Darley was an able and cultivated 
man belonging to the generation of writers who were 
the immediate heirs of the great revolution in English 
poetry which had been brought about by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. That revolution had been fostered to a large 
extent by a study of pre-Restoration literature, and it was 
only natural that Darley should have come completely under 
the spell of the great Elizabethan tradition. But Darley— 
unlike his contemporary Beddoes, who strikes the reader as 
having been little else than an Elizabethan born out of his age 
—seems never quite to have captured the fresh and splendid 
note at which he was perpetually aiming. Beddoes, with all 
the spontaneity of genius, flowed naturally with Elizabethan 
numbers; yet his verse never loses its own individuality, and 
might pass easily enough as the work of some unknown 
dramatist of the time of Ford and Massinger. Darley, on the 
other hand, is palpably an imitator,—a clever and often a 
successful imitator, but nothing more. The Elizabethans, as 
no one can help feeling, found their inspiration in the pulse 
and glow of actual life; while it is equally clear that Darley 
found his simply in the Elizabethans. His Muse was a 
literary lady with ink on her finger-tips, who was far more at 
home among the bookshops in Cheapside than on the heights 
of Parnassus. There is no surer mark of the kind of poetic 
quality after which he was striving than lyrical perfection, 
|und we have only to compare his lyrics with those of his 
masters to realise the gulf that lies between them. Here, for 
instance, are some verses from a dirge by Darley :— 








“ Lay, lay her gently down 
On her moss pillow, 
While we our foreheads crown 
With the sad willow ! 


Raise, raise the song of wo, 
Youths, to her honour ! 
Fresh leaves, and blossoms throw, 
Virgins, upon her! 
Round, round the cypress bier 
Where she lies sleeping, 
On every turf a tear, 
Let us go weeping!” 
| That is surely a charming lyric; it is melodious, it is simple, 
| it is tender; what could one want more? Only a little 
inspiration. Let us turn to the dirge in The Maid’s Tragedy, 
and we shall find it:— 
“ Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear: 
Say I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 

From my hour of birth: 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth!” 
| The materials are almost identical in the two poems; but in 
| the latter they have been magically transfused and sublimated 
by the glowing fire of genius. Who cannot feel in these lines 
| the undercurrent of a mysterious and living beauty? Who 
| cannot bear in them the “one low piping note more sweet 
| than all’? Doubtless these are qualities which are beyond 
| the reach of analysis; but it is at least certain that there is 
| one thing without which they could never have come into 
| 





being,—and that thing is a perfect taste. On every page 
of Darley’s work one comes across instances of failure in 
| taste such as an Elizabethan poet would have rather perished 
| than be guilty of. Floretta says that she loves flowers, so 
| long as 
“the fair ones let me use ’em 
For my brow and for my bosom”; 
and Romanzo on a mountain walk declares to Sylvia that her 
“ethereal form glides up the steep 
As smooth and noiseless as it rose indeed 
Spontaneous to its own cherubic sphere.” 
| Similar lapses occur in the poem beginning “It is not Beauty 
|] demand,” which was included in the earlier editions of 
“The Golden Treasury” as an anonymous Elizabethan !yric, 
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What Blizabethan, one would like to know, ever talked of 
“beanty’s bust ” P 
But the good taste of the Elizabethans was far more con- 
spicuous in their lyrical than in their dramatic poetry. In 
their tragedies, the pressure and the fever of their imagina- 
tions sometimes whirled them into violences of thought and 
diction which are curiously at variance with the scrupulosity 
of their lyrical tact. Yet even in their most exaggerated 
flights there is a kind of wild sublimity which makes us 
forget, or at least forgive, the bonibast and the ranting. 
Tamburlain’s famous speech to the “pampered jades of 
Asia”—the Kings whom he has harnessed to his chariot—is 
grotesque, but it is none the less “soul-anitating.” We feel 
that it is the unchastened utterance of vigorous youth, and 
We are excited, though we realise that our excitement is a 
little absurd. And, at its worst, the inflation of the 
Elizabethans was never half-hearted; it was blown into 
éxistence naturally and boldly by healthy lungs; it was not, 
like Darley's, puffed out with effort and exhaustion. His 
Becket, made Archbishop of Canterbury, thus soliloquises :— 
* Am I indeed the son of Gilbert Becket? 
How my soul swells!—like his who, pinnacled 
On some high-pitched, realm-skirted promontory, 
Takes in the immensities, around, beneath, 
Skies, seas, and continents with rapturous gaze! 
How mine eye kindles! How my sprit burns 
Like yon great sun, brighter as it moves higher !— 
My very frame seems grown gigantical ! 
I feel as I could overstride the earth, 
Yea, grasp heaven’s ruling orbs in my two hands 
This is the mere husk of Elizabethanism. One thinks of 
Chapman’s splendid line, “I am a substance nobler than the 
stars,” and Darley’s fustian crumbles into nothing. For 
there lay at the root of Elizabethan rhetoric not only an 
immense vitality, but a boundless spirit of adventure which 
was unknown to the mild hearts of after-generations. It was 
a spirit which gave to those who knew it a sense of the vast 
possibilities of human destiny, which uplifted their hearts 
with the highest hopes and filled their eyes with amazing 
dreams. The old horizons had suddenly vanished. The world 
without and the world within swam into their ken, glorious 
unknown provinces to be explored and seized; their souls shot 
forward over limitless abysses to unimaginable goals. This 
was the quality of feeling which, more than any other, 
dominated the literature of that age, just as it dominated its 
active life. The Elizabethans were, first and foremost, great 
adventurers. In their drama nothing is more marked than 
their preoccupation with diseases and abnormalities, with 
imbecility and madness and the strange states of the soul. 
Hence they have been charged with decadence and morbidity ; 
but there was never a charge so ill-founded. They journeyed 
into the obscure recesses of the mind just as Drake sailed over 
the Pacific,—in a spirit of adventure and discovery; and they 
returned triumphant and unspoiled. ‘They wrote as they 
lived,—after the heart of Chapman’s hero :— 
“ Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind, 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air! 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is; there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law.” 
The lines are a summary of the whole great age,—“ the giant 
age before the flood.” 


{= 





SECULAR EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

ANY persons who favour secular education as a solution 

of the religious difficulty plead convenience. “It is 
impossible for the State to satisfy every one,” they say, “ and 
no doubt we shall have to put up with unseemly and essentially 
irreligious wrangles so long as the State attempts to do so. 
It is better that the State should at once face the facts, 
and declare itself unconcerned with all the irreconcilable 
denominations, while giving full opportunities for the children 
to be taught what their parents wish by persons outside 
the school staffs.” Of course there is a considerable 
appearance of logic in this; and no one who is weary 
of the religious dispute, however artificial, and therefore 
remediable, he may feel it to be, can very well be blind 
to the delectable side of the solution of convenience. 


_ 








——— 


But convenience is only half the difficulty ; indeed, it ig 
much less than half. For convenience may be bought at 
far too high a price, and what every honest mind should want 
to know before consenting to the bargain is what the exact 
effect of secular education would be. Statistics (as usual) 
have been made to prove anything that the employer of them 
desired; and there must be many people who have read 
pamphlets for and against secular education who are still 
uncertain whether the effect is to improve or injure morality, 
We say nothing of the religious sense. The discussion on thig 
point takes account only of external evidences,—of conduct, 
If it could be proved that the withdrawal of the State from 
all sanction of religion, and concern in it, caused a noticeable 
deterioration in conduct, we should think that at least all 
those who sincerely demand secular education simply because 
it would give them greater freedom in the teaching of dogma 
would reconsider their policy. In the current number of the 
Church Quarterly Review the Rev. W. G. Edwards Rees 
attempts to prove nothing less than that crime increases 
wherever religion is dropped by the State, and decreases, of 
at all events does not increase, wherever the State identifies 
itself in a reasonable way with religious teaching. 

It must be admitted that there are apparent exceptions to 
Mr. Edwards Rees’s rule. The chief one is Germany. But 
he explains that there are considerations which probably 
make the exceptions no exceptions. In Germany, where 
religious education is given by the State and is strictly 
denominational, the increase in general crime in the decade 
1896-1905 was from 741 to 873 per 100,000 inhabitants, 
Mr. Edwards Rees suggests that German religious educa- 
tion has a defect which robs it of much of its power to 
form character. It is, he thinks, too much controlled 
and constricted by the State, and is therefore wanting in 
spontaneity. It seems like task-work, and in later years 
children identify it with the State machinery of which it is part, 
It is unpleasantly like a discipline. It is comparable with the 
drilling of a conscript, and children regard it as a thing to 
be evaded if possible. The meaning of Mr. Edwards Rees’s 
argument is surely that even the existence of religious 
education is little or nothing in itself if it is not given by 
teachers who speak as though religion were an influence in 
their own lives. It must be given with the sincerity of 
personal experience. Of course it would be ridiculous and 
impertinent to say that British teachers are able to do 
this and German teachers are not, owing to broad differences 
of character and piety. The explanation probably lies 
in the system under which British teachers are produced. 
Mr. Edwards Rees quotes Canon Wilson as saying:— 
“The one essential point bearing on national character in 
which we differ from all other nations is that through all the 
centuries, and not least during the last century, down to the 
year 1870, all our education was in close connexion with 
religious bodies, and given by teachers in communion with 
and trained by those bodies. In this one point our history is 
unique...... It is the teachers—men and women themselves 
taught, willing and free to teach all they believe—and not the 
memorising by the children of a creed or a catechism, that is 
of vital importance—teachers, members of a religious body 
themselves, and naturally leading and guiding their children 
in perfect freedom to similar privileges.” Those who perceive 
the historical truth of those words will be very slow to trans- 
form Training Colleges from bodies which have their own 
private or domestic impetus into something more dangerously 
like schools of memorising. The ideal for us as a nation is 
that teachers of religion in primary schools should have the 
inspiration of some particular religious body in which they 
have been nurtured, and should then, as a matter of 
expediency and worldly wisdom, consent loyally to teach the 
form of religion which contains the greatest common measure 
of the teaching of all the denominations. That form is at 
present “ Cowper-Templeism,” and we cannot ourselves believe 
that it could easily be improved. The personal force of the 
teachers who have found inspiration in their own religious 
bodies can always be behind it. 

In France crime increases even quicker than in Germany. 
In 1897 M. Alfred Fouillée wrote in an article which is nearly 
always quoted in discussions on the subject: “Crime has 
trebled among us in the last fifty years, although the popula- 
tion bas hardly increased.’ Then he went on to the extra 
ordinary and disauieting increase of crime among children: 
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“To-day, though the number of children between seven and 
sixteen years of age is less than seven millions, while there 
are twenty million adults, the children commit more than 
twice as many Offences.” But the later years are more 
yelevant. The average number of criminal cases in the years 
1893-97 had been 223,600. In 1898-1902 it fell to 195,180. 
In 1904 it was again rising slightly,—196,598. Here, then, is 
an apparent improvement which is naturally often quoted by 
the friends of secular education, and was so quoted lately in 
the Times. But Mr. Edwards Rees believes that it is illusory. 
“Jn 1893,” he says, “ the ‘ Loi Bérenger’ took effect, providing 
for arrests of judgment when extenuating circumstances can 
be pleaded, remissions of penalties in the case of minors who 
promise to be reclaimable, and suspension of sentences in 
cases of good behaviour under surveillance. Moreover, the 
practice of the French Courts is growing more humane and 
more indulgent from year to year. However salutary these 
changes may be admitted to be, their effect on the statistics 
of crime is very sensible. They uccount for a large per- 
centage of offenders liberated who at an earlier period would 
have been sentenced and whose sentences would have been 
yecorded...... To regard the diminution [of recorded con- 
demnations] as an indication of an improvement in public 
morality would be a serious error, as a simple statement of 
fact will show. The eminent penologist, M. H. Joly, records 
that, whereas 8,000 minors were chargeable with serious 
crime in 1840, there were 32,000 in 1897. In 1904 there 
were 35,324.” 

Comparing the figares for the Australian Colonies of 
Victoria, where education is secular, and of New South Wales, 
where it is religious, Mr. Edwards Rees says that the 
difference of criminality is not striking, but that the real, as 
distinct from the apparent, difference appears to be “ decidedly 
in favour of New South Wales.” Both Colonies compare ill 
with Great Britain. In Victoria in 1905 the average number 
of convicted persons was as three to two compared with that 
in England and Wales. It is unfortunate that the American 
figures are in arrear; but there is an indication of an advance 
of crime in one class in a resolution of the Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Catholic Societies 
(July, 1907), which deplores the fact that “juvenile crime 
is on the increase throughout the country.” Education 
in the United States is, of course, secular. In England the 
average number of persons tried for the graver offences 
fell from 90°39 per 100,000 in 1857-60 to 35°09 in 1901-5. 
We can have no doubt ourselves of the justice of Mr. Edwards 
Rees’s conclusions, though we admit that the explanation of 
statistics gives similar opportunities to both sides; and 
we do not suppose that his explanations will remain 
unchallenged. It is unfortunate that statistics cannot be 
compared on their face value; they are misleading without 
reference to the conditions under which they were compiled, 
and that reference opens up a vast field for the play of bias 
and preconception. But nothing could be better worth 
proving by statistics than the enormous advantage of State- 
given education, and we hope and believe that some day the 
figures will disclose the truth at a glance. The table will be 
headed by those countries where religious education is given 
by teachers in whom religion is a lively faith,—a faith that 
informs and illuminates everything taught. “If,” said 
Huxley, “I were compelled to choose for one of my own 
children between a school in which real religious instruction 
is given and one without it, I should prefer the former, even 
ae the child might have to take a good deal of theology 
with it.” 





WRENS. 

T has been recently stated that in the porch of a church 
in Berkshire a pair of wrens have taken possession of a 
disused swallow’s nest and have been making alterations,—to 
wit, building a dome over the top. Were they doing this 
through some belated or precocious vernal impulse? Or are 
they in the habit of making a warm place in which to roost? 
If it is the latter, we hope no evil-disposed choir-boys will 
find them out after their evening practice. And if it is a 
case of genuine nesting, it ought to be the pride of the parish 
to let them alone. For wrens are the shyest of all English 
birds in the matter of family affairs, and if you so much as 
look at their abode while these are in progress it is as likely 
as not to make them forsake the nest and go elsewhere. 








This making an addition to a Swallow's nest is not the only 
instance that has come under our notice recently of wrens 
showing a singular versatility in the art of construction; and 
it would be well worth the attention of bird-lovers to make 
particular observations and take photographs of any unusual 
nests which these fascinating little builders arrange next 
spring, or perhaps are arranging even now for their winter 
quarters, if our surmise on this point should prove correct. 

Their ways and habits are very amusing, and as full of charm 
as their rapid little song. They manifest a curious contradic- 
tion, for while they are so absurdly shy and particular about 
the smallest intrusion as regards their nest, they will, on the 
other hand, come nearer than almost any other bird except a 
robin if you sit quite still in some garden corner where they 
are accustomed to be. Another of their pretty peculiarities 
is their fondness for hide-and-seek. If you walk leisurely 
along some thick and bushy hedge, or by some old ivy-covered 
wall that has been well neglected, so that the ivy has had 
time to grow deep and overhanging, it is ten to one 
that before long a wren will’ fly out, and, instead of 
flying away, will go on a yard or two in front and 
disappear into the next bush or mass of leaves. If 
you stand still and watch attentively, you will often 
see the little creature dodging about, as it were, on foot, 
and waiting till it seems time to go on again and repeat the 
same mancuvres a little farther on. These are the occasions 
when you can note the difference in attitude between them 
and the tomtits. They both will perch at any angle if neces- 
sary; but whereas the tomtit does not mind being a genuine 
hanger-on, a wren, on the contrary, always stands stiff and 
tight, and as if she had not a loose joint in her body, no, not 
even in her neck. You see this best of all if by some rare 
chance the bird is unconscious of your presence, as when there 
is some old tree-stump near a window from which you happen 
to look out when you are on the far side of the room. The 
little neighbour is then not in such a hurry as usual, and will 
pause for half-a-second, instead of a quarter, and you can note 
the extraordinary beauty of her eye and the subtle effect of 
the bars on her wings and tail. 

Have any of our bird-books taken a register of those species 
which in the language of the countryside are feminine or 
masculine, according to some instinct in us which it is not 
uninteresting to try to follow out? It does not appear to be 
entirely a matter of size, or why should the tit be ‘ Tom,’ and 
the owl to the moon complain 

“ Of such as, wandering near her secret bower 

Molest her ancient solitary reign” ?— 

though we believe there is another owl who sits in the belfry 
* Alone and warming his five wits.” 

It is almost unthinkable that the rascal ‘Jim Crow’ could 
ever have any name that had been borne by woman; and there 
would, on the other hand, be something clumsy and incongruous 
in attaching any name but that of a little girl toa wren ora 
whitethroat. On the whole, there appears to be a certain 
chivalry in men, signified by the names they give to different 
birds, always supposing it is they, and not women, who are the 
original sponsors in the case. For if a bird is definitely 
assigned to the ruder sex, and called ‘Jim’ or ‘Jack’ or 
‘Tom,’ it is generally for some predominant trait of a not 
wholly complimentary character, whereas if the bird is called 
after the name of a woman or girl, it is either for endearment 
or admiration of some charm of shape or song or manner. 

Two wrens’ nests that were built in one garden last year 
were good examples of that variety in construction and choice 
of site which have already been mentioned. One of them 
was quickly put together in a situation that to the human eye 
looked unpromising enough, for the nest was lodged in a loose 
coil of manilla rope that had been carelessly thrown over a 
wooden paling, and which a very slight movement would have 
completely disarranged, and thereby caused the nest to be 
pulled to pieces. It must have been that the bird had no 
idea of the rope as such, and had not, in fact, grasped the 
situation, although, as it happened, no wind disturbed 
and no cat pulled it down. The other nest was more 
curious still, and showed an ingenuity of treatment which 
was an exact counterpart of the Berkshire nest. There 
chanced to be hanging in a summer-house an old iron 
lantern, shaped like a pepper-box and perforated in the lid, 
measuring thirteen inches in height and six in diameter. The 
top of it sloped up to a point, where there was a ring by which 
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it hung. The wrens evidently thought this pointed top would 
save them the trouble of a roof, and they merely piled up 
dead leaves in the bottom of the lantern to the height of 
seven inches, and then on the top of the pile they built a 
regular nest with thin pliable twigs, a lining of moss and 
feathers, and just a few more leaves above, to stop any 
draught from the little holes in the lid of the lantern. There 
they reared a numerous family, and when once the little ones 
had been hatched and established their hold on the parental 
heart, the old birds were less shy of human intrusion, and 
fetched and carried their supplies with as much disregard to 
being observed as could be expected in the circumstances. 
They flitted in and out of the summer-house as hastily as 
any other wren, but they did not forsake their nest; and as the 
young ones were alive and hungry, they seem to have acted on 
the principle of “in for a penny, in for a pound,” and com- 
pleted their task of bringing their brood up to the flying- 
point, although a day rarely passed without some one from 
the house going in to peep at the little yellow beaks, which 
were all that you could see of that cosy nursery party in the 
lantern. 

Aristotle has somewhere laid it down that to have a thing 
of perfect beauty there is need of a certain greatness. 
And yet there is something also to be said for the view 
of the child who, when remonstrating with her father for 
setting a mouse-trap in her bedroom, exclaimed: “1 wish 
you would not try to catch them; I love them because they 
are so little.” 

That is part of the secret of the charm of the wren. She 
is so little. It is what appealed to William Blake when 
he wrote :— 

“ And can He who smiles on all 

Hear the wren with sorrows small, 

Hear the small bird’s grief and care, 

Hear the woes that infants bear— 

And not sit beside the nest, 

Pouring pity in their breast? ” 
And it was surely nothing but their littleness that suggested 
to him the idea of their possible sorrows, for there is hardly 
another bird that has such an air of briskness and cheerful 
activity in every movement, or whose song is a livelier and 
merrier piping, though it is so quickly over. A robin’s song 
is short but leisurely, and in addition to his song he knows 
well how to utter a very wailing and doleful note if he 
suspects you or your cat of approaching too near his nest. 
But who ever heard of Jenny Wren wailing or being doleful ? 
She doubtless has her “sorrows small,” and perhaps great 
ones too, sometimes; but she does not wail about them, and all 
she lets the world know is her swift, merry little song, like 
the note of a triangle in a band, which is indeed light and 
small, but if it were not there something of the world’s 
cheerfulness would be lost. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WANTED, A NEW WOMAN’S PARTY. 
[To Tae Epritor oF tae “ Spectator.”’} 
Srr,—May I be allowed, as a “ good, quiet woman,” and feeling 
strongly with Miss Low on many of the points taken by her 
regarding the women’s question, to say a few words on the 
same subject? I feel with her the advisability of “binding 
women of all classes and sentiments into a solid body,” with 
their ‘‘ motto” “ Back to the home” (that is to say, when they 
have a home to go back to) ; with their “crusade” for re-creating 
the home and its “ wider, truer sphere for the woman's rdéle,” 
its “duties, responsibilities, and influences,’ and with their 
“work” to “show that all moral and social reform” 
is in their hands. I sympathise with all the reforms she 
advocates, although I cannot agree that “sweating, over- 
work and other bad conditions among shopgirls, the 
over-competition suffered by the woman breadwinner,” and 
“baby-farming” are “unconnected with Government and 
politics.” I sympathise most intensely with her view that 





“ our interests, far from being antagonistic to those of the best 
men, are bound up with them, and that we should work not 
to deepen differences, but to heal them; not to foment sex 
prejudices, but to soften them, so that by mutual forbearance 
the best men and the best women will ardently desire to 
work for the highest welfare of each other.” 
concur in all these aims. 


I cordially 
What I do not understand is why 








my having a vote should be a bar to any one of them, and not 
rather my easiest and most effective means of securing them 
all. As far as I can see, there is nothing in Miss Low’s 
remarks to explain this. 

If I may be allowed to allude to the Spectator’s own article 
on this question, you say, and I entirely agree with you : “For 
the majority of women the great ideals of life are the ideals 
of the family and the home.” But do you seriously suppose, 
Sir, that if woman’s suffrage were granted, and we Sm 
enabled to go every four or five years to the polling-booth and 
record a vote, the majority of women would at once cast 
away those great ideals and take to padlocking themselves on 
to the area railings? If I am to be told that the jars and 
conflict of the Parliamentary polling-booth are demoralising, 
then let me ask that men should begin by keeping their own 
wives and sisters from the defiling contact. As long as the 
great women’s organisations for party warfare continue to 
flourish in this country as they do at present it is idle for men 
to talk of the degradation of political women. 

Again, in another part of the same article you say that you 
are “convinced that there are ‘thousands of good, quiet 
women’ who believe that the proper sphere of their sex lies in 
directions very different from those which are approved by 
the woman’s suffrage party.” What can these dangerous 
tendencies be? You yourself a little further on mention with 
approval the administrative work done by women for the 
State; you speak of the value of “ their vote, their advice, and 
their example” in the work of local government. The danger 
is clearly not in this direction, then, although perhaps the 
duties advocated are hardly to be described as home-work, and 
it is rather hard to see why such a strong line should be drawn 
between the propriety of a woman taking an administrative 
anda legislative part in the affairs of the State. I must admit, 
however, that one superiority of the women’s situation had 
never before struck me until pointed out by you, Sir,—namely, 
that of being now able to “acquiesce in decisions of which 
they disapprove, because no action of theirs can alter such 
decisions.” No doubt many a man would give his vote in 
order to enjoy this inestimable privilege! 

But are you quite fair, Sir, to the arguments of the woman's 
suffrage party as a whole in treating them as “violent 
fatuities” shouted by “vociferous prisoners” and “female 
politicians” chained on to railings? Surely it must be 
admitted as a fact that many of the finest intellects, both 
among men and women, of the past and present centuries 
have been in favour of woman’s suffrage, and that the question 
is therefore entitled at least to a respectful hearing. I have 
yet to be told that the behaviour of a few (fanatics maybe) 
can in any way affect the fundamental principles of a 
cause. 

But, to sum up, no doubt at present, as you observe, 
“physical force, war, is ultima ratio,” and as long as men 
are prepared to bang women on the head rather than listen 
to them, women will have to submit; but some of us hope 
for better things.—I am, Sir, &c., Ewinor RENDEL, 

15 Melbury Road, Kensington, W. 


[ We have selected the above from a large number of letters, 
We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“ODD WOMEN” AND THEIR SUBJECTION, 
(To tue EvITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—Is this subject too explosive to warrant a mere man in 
trying to explain in your respectable columns why, though he 
sympathises warmly with those who seek to remove the 
social and economic disabilities of women, he yet finds himself 
somewhat coldly affected towards their political ambitions? 
I am not one of those who ignore the importance of political 
principles. On the contrary, my grievance is that principles 
have nothing to do with party political controversy. At the 
present time, for instance, as a believer in liberty and free 
exchange, I see no chance of casting a vote in support of my 
convictions. Iam offered the sorry alternative of voting for 
Protection, the rich capitalists’ Socialism, or for the frankly 
predatory Socialism of the present Government. After 
every election the defeated candidate and his friends point 
out that enlightened voting has had very little to do with the 
result, which has been achieved by misrepresentations and 
illusory promises; and no really impartial spectator can deny 
the truth of such assertions. I have never had, nor do I ever 
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a eieemiantee 
expect to have, much satisfaction from the possession of a 


yote. What do women want to do in this vile atmosphere ? 
Why waste their limited strength in such ignoble conflict ? 
The hope of those who value the spiritual, intellectual, and 
economic independence of women lies in quite other directions ; 
and lamentable though the political outlook may be, there is 
happily nothing in it which bars the way to much salutary 
change. If any one cares to see how this theme can be handled 
with consummate literary and dramatic skill, let him or her read 
and consider the late George Gissing’s “Odd Women” (a 
masterpiece to be obtained for sevenpence at any bookstall). 
There is something relentless in the author’s portrayal of the 
miserable vapidity of the lives of the shabby genteel. A 
very slight effort of imagination, however, will enable an 
appreciative reader to transpose the story into another key. 
Listless apathy varied by ignoble distractions is, alas! as often 
characteristic of the vulgar fashionable as of the shabby 
genteel. There is not, however, a word in this volume 
(if I remember right) about the political rights of women. 
A picture is drawn of the spiritual and intellectual desti- 
tution of too many women’s lives. The narration is 
found intolerably painful by many a reader. The writer's 
very style and language seem designed to intensify the 
dismal monotony which it is his object to paint. Then 
out of this grey unpromising background there steps the 
figure of a courageous woman, which, if it were not so 
intensely human, would be heroic. With a touch of true 
genius, the author suggests the elements of a true and 
womanly independence in a way unrivalled, as it seems to me, 
in the whole range of literature. The struggle to maintain the 
spiritual, intellectual, and economic independence of women 
is described with extraordinary insight, with a grave toleration 
for aberration and failure, and with not more than the 
restrained sympathy which the subject allows. The effort of 
the heroine to awaken the energy of the listless sisterhood, 
the pathos of her own romance, the exquisite suggestion of 
tender womanhood which, perforce, she gathers up and 
represses when confronted with the contemptible unworthi- 
ness of her lover, her ultimate absorption in the task of 
winning a brighter future for her sex, are episodes in this 
masterly sketch of contemporary manners. The book is well 


known, but not, I think, as well known as it should be, and at | 


the present juncture it contains much matter for salutary 
thought.—I am, Sir, &c., i as 





IS THE ULTIMATE FORCE PHYSICAL? 
[To rar Epiror or tag “ Specrator.” } 

Sir,—The Spectator still states its reason for refusing women 
direct political power to be that the ultimate appeul is to 
physical force, the arbitrament of war. Surely this argument 
becomes every year less valid. May not the age-long progress 
of the race be regarded as so many successive steps away from 
a state of things when physical force is law towards a s.ate of 
things when moral force is law? Is it by superior physical 
strength that a man to-day rules his household? Certainly 
not. If he try to rule thus, as his uncivilised and semi- 
civilised ancestors did, the moral force of the community, in 
the person of the policeman, intervenes to prevent him. As 
moral force becomes the true ultima ratio it does effectually 
control mere physical force either directly or, as in the above 
case, by using the physical force which will always be at its 
command when needed, as an instrument. And as it is to-day 
with the individual, so surely will it be sooner or later with 
nations. International disputes will necessarily be settled 
by arbitration when every nation fears to act against the con- 
sensus of the world’s moral opinion; and as surely as the 
world moves on, the “sanction” that now rules within nations 
will rule between them. Your correspondent (Spectator, 
February Ist) is undoubtedly right in saying that the 
possession of the vote will not directly affect the industrial 
position of women, for it cannot alter economic conditions ; 
but there are many “good, quiet women” who have no love 
for the public platform, but who yet are willing to ascend it, 
and even speak from it if needs be, in the cause of justice; 
who feel that women are too much identified with the toil and 
moil of life to make direct political influence unnecessary as 
one means to the production of the ideal home for the wasses 
of our people.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary 8S. Earp. 

[Let our correspondent cast her eyes back over the last ten 











years and, squarely facing the facts, ask herself whether she 
really has the right to say that physical force is ceasing to be 
the ultima ratio. Physical force is not always apparent, just 
as gold is not always apparent in mercantile transactions, 
but it is as necessary as are the unseen deposits of bullion 
in the bank which support credit.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ARE FREE-TRADE AND TARIFF REFORM 
INCONSISTENT? 
[To tue Eprror or rae “Sprcrator.” ] 
Str,—Your article on “ The Ostracism of the Unionist Free- 
Traders” (Spectator, January 18th) will be welcome to many 
who, like myself, advocate a change in our fiscal policy, but 
deplore the rift in a party which has supremely important 
interests in common. Even if I touch only on a small part of 
the controversy, it is difficult to be brief without appearing to 
ignore the arguments which are urged by yourself. The 
largest section of Tariff Reformers, as I believe, regard 
Protection as an impossibility. Both in object and methods 
they distinguish their policy from that of Protectionists. 
They realise that this small, densely populated island cannot 
be made self-sufficing ; they recognise the advantages of com- 
petition; they do not desire to exclude foreign produce. But 
they do desire to make foreign competition fair, while they 
are well aware that high duties on foreign produce would 
defeat one of their chief objects and deprive them of the new 
source of revenue which they hope to tap. Their object is 
rather supplemental to Free-trade than antagonistic to it. Our 
present system is admittedly only half of the whole. It is free 
buying; but it is not free selling. It assists consumers at the 
expense of home producers; but working men are both, and must 
be producers before they can be consumers. Now that foreign 
nations are our manufacturing rivals, we can only expand 
our export trade by a process of barter, which narrows the 
range of home employment. Apart from unemployment, the 
social results are bad. It tends to divide the working classes 
into those who produce for the foreign trade, and those who 
handle the foreign produce which supplies the home market, 
It tends also to destroy small local industries and to con- 
centrate production in the large organisations which are 
capable of carrying out the complicated transactions of world- 
wide commerce. Can nothing be done, on lines consistent 
with real Free-trade, to remedy this neglected side of our 
fiscal system? That to me is the whole point. Natural prices 
are the object alike of moderate Tariff Reformers and of Free- 
traders. But the Free-trader, in his zeal against artificial dear- 
ness, is apt to forget that artificial cheapness is equally abhorrent 
to his true principles. The Protectionist nations of the world, as 
compared with ourselves, enjoy the artificial advantages of two 
free markets to our one and a larger free-sale area, and are 
consequently able to produce in those large quantities which 
to-day spell cheapness. Their Governments increase these 
advantages by special aid to their industries, and by special 
facilities of export. We can only neutralise these artificial 
advantages and approximate to natural prices by imposing on 
their manufactured imports a small duty, levied with this 
object and for revenue. Either the foreigner, in the face of 
competition, will pay the duty himself in order to keep our 
market, or he will cease to send us his artificially cheapened 
goods. Inthe one case, he pays us a revenue; in the other, 
we gain increased employment in our home industries. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, with your approval, says that Turiff 
Reformers, by their refusal to impose duties on raw materials, 
recognise that their proposal means a rise in prices. But the 
argument fails to distinguish between the raw material of 
manufacture and the manufactured goods. It overlooks the 
cheapening process which is effected by production on a larger 
scale and in increased quantities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. E. P. 


[Our correspondent writes with conspicuous moderation; 


}none the less, we hold him to be entirely mistaken in his 


analysis. The consumer, not the foreigner, will pay, even 
in his selected cases. As long as we have free buying 
we have free selling, in fact if not in name. Imports 
into this country are orders for goods to be sent out 
in payment for them, either by direct barter, or at 
third or fourth hand through the medium of gold. We 
cannot, however, argue the matter out bere, nor can we 
open our columns to letters on either side of the controversy. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 
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A “SPECTATOR” PARTY. 
[To tux Epitor or tax “ Spectator.” | 

Srz,—I must certainly be one of many who in the present 
position of political parties find themselves in a strangely 
anomalous position. I am probably a Liberal Unionist, 
though the absence of a published political creed makes me 
uncertain even of that. Anyhow, I was primarily a Con- 
servative, and am a convinced Unionist and Free-trader. My 
difficulty is that I cannot identify the party to which I belong. 
May I call it a Spectator party? The Royal Speech has led 
to the usual debate, and I have read all the speeches with the 
greatest care. The result is disappointment, not unmixed 
with wonder. With one exception, these speeches are strangely 
feebie and unconvincing. The noble Lords seem to vie with 
the Commons in the utterance of hackneyed political phrases, 
barren platitudes, and German statistics. The one exception 
was Mr. John Burns. Now twenty years ago Mr. Burns was 
anathema to me. How well I remember him in a sun-tanned 
straw hat parading the streets with “dockers” on strike! 
My views at the early part of his political career did 
certainly not coincide with his. I classed him then among 
the extreme Radicals, if not the Socialists. Yet the reading 
of his speech on the Address has given me real pleasure. 
Has he or I performed a political volte-face? Whether 
undignified or not from a Cabinet Minister I know not— 
for after all such things are but conventions—but certainly 
what the President of the Local Government Board said was 
original. It is strange that originality was left him after so 
many hours of speaking on both sides. Strange that Mr. 
Burns should be original in pointing out, as the Spectator has 
so often done, that there are many other factors besides a 
fiscal policy in the commercial welfare of a nation. For 
instance, the bad effects of misdirected charity (national, 
municipal, and individua!), faulty Poor Laws, ill-used power 
of Trade-Unions, &c., &c., are barely touched upon by other 
speakers. In fact, Mr. Burns alone seems able to leave 
political conventions and jargon, and think and speak common- 
sense on social matters. It is true that “old-age pensions” 
looms large in his programme, and possibly other schemes 
with which I may not be in agreement. But even so, I fear I 
must confess that Mr. Burns more nearly expresses my political 
views than any other Member of either House who has yet 
spoken in the present debate. In my perplexity I turn to the 
Spectator for its kindly answer to two questions. Am I, 
hitherto known to myself as a rather Conservative Unionist 
Free-trader, really a rather Radical Liberal? or, if not, where 
is my party P—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. 


[If he is a member of a Spectator party, our correspondent 
must be, as he infers, a conservatively minded Unionist Free- 
trader. That in spite of this fact he finds himself in 
sympathy with Mr. Burns causes us no surprise.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





“THE LOST OPPORTUNITY.” 

LTo THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Ordinary individuals who think as I do on the subject 
of Tariff Reform as expounded by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
entourage, and who are at the same time as sound Imperialists 
and Unionists as any of the Unionist Party, are severely 
commented upon for our opposition to Protection in any 
form and in any degree. But it cannot be said that we have 
any sort of sympathy with Socialism. I do not believe that 
any Unionist Free-trader of my acquaintance, if in Parlia- 
ment, would have been found in the same lobby with the 
mover and his supporters of the “unemployed” amendment 
to the Address last week. Well may Sir F. G. Banbury (vide 
his letter to the Morning Post of Tuesday) and other Unionists 
express their surprise and disappointment that twenty-four 
Unionists should have allied themselves with the Socialists to 
snatch a division successfully, as they erroneously expected to 
do, against the Government. These “ whole-hoggers” have 
committed political suicide in the humble opinion of 

Unionist FREE-TRADER. 





DISORDER IN IRELAND. 
(To THR Epiror oF THE “Specraron.”] 
Srr,—The somewhat characteristic letter of Professor Goldwin 
Smith in the Spectator of January 18th cannot be allowed to 








— 


pass by without comment. He bases the lack of civi¢ capaci 

of the Irish race on two grounds: (1) they upheld slavery; 
(2) they are corrupt in public affairs. (1) As regards the first 
statement, let me say that, to the best of my remembrances 
almost all the Irish-Americans fought for the Northerners, 
Indeed, the only Irishman of any importance who sided with 
the Southerners was John Mitchel—and then only in the 
capacity of a war correspondent—and for this he incurred 
much unpopularity in Ireland. [One is tempted to retaliate 
by pointing out that the English governing classes sided with 
the party that upheld slavery; but perhaps an argumentum 
ad hominem is unfair.] (2) Your readers may perhaps modify 
their views of the corruptness of the Irish in public affairs 
when I quote from an article in the South Wales Daily News 
(May 3rd, 1907) by Sir John Rhys, a man who knows the 
States well:—* The municipal rottenness of New York jg 


commonly put down to the Irish element, but ....., it is 
admitted that the Quaker city of Philadelphia is far more 
corrupt.”—I am, Sir, &c., CATHAL, 


P.S.—It is one of the humorous sides of the Irish situation 
that it should fall to the lot of a Professor in Canada to rake 
up the affairs of the United States in order to show to the 
elector in England how affairs peculiar to Ireland should be 
dealt with. 


[Our correspondent does not challenge the fact that the 
Irish mob in New York rose in insurrection against the draft, 
attacked those who were loyal to the Union, and hanged and 
maltreated the negroes. No doubt Philadelphia is corrupt, 
but that is not because it is a Quaker city, but because the 
Irish political “bosses” have got control of it even more 
securely than they have of New York.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PROGRESS OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 
[To THe Eprror oF tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I beg leave to direct your attention to the enclosed copy 
of the first number of Representation, the monthly journal of 
the Proportional Representation Society. The accompanying 
typed statement testifies to the astonishing progress made by 
proportional representation during the last few months, both 
on the Continent and in the Colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Humpureys. 


(1) The great success of the first proportional representation 
elections in Fiuland, the number of spoiled ballot-papers being 
less than one per cent. 

(2) The adoption by both Houses of the Swedish Parliament of 
Bills applying proportional representation to all Parliamentary 
and municipal elections. 

(3) The introduction by the Danish Government of proposals 
to apply proportional representation and other reforms to 
municipal elections. These were carried by the Lower House, but 
thrown out by the Upper House, which, however, was not opposed 
to the provisions for proportional voting. The measure will 
again be introduced during the current Session, which opened on 
October 7th. 

(4) The issue of a further Report by the Commission du 
Suffrage Universel to the French Chamber of Deputies in favour 
of proportional representation. A strong deputation has recently 
been appointed to wait upon the Prime Minister urging early 
legislation. 

(5) The issue of a Report of a Committee of the Paris Municipal 
Council in favour of proportional representation. 

(6) The introduction of a Bill by the Dutch Government to 
amend the fundamental Jaw so as to render possible the adoption 
of proportional representation. This is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Constitutional Commission which 
reported earlier in the year. 

(7) The inclusion of proportional representation in the new 
electoral proposals of the Government of Saxony, proposals which 
are, however, of a very mixed character. 

(8) The adoption of the law applying proportional representa- 
tion to the Cantonal elections in Schwyz. The appointment of a 
Commission by the Berne Municipal Council to report as to the 
advisability of proportional representation. These are the latest 
developments of a movement which won its first victory in Ticino 
in 1890. 

(9) The decision of the People’s Power League to launch an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State of Oregon, providing 
for proportional representation in all legislative and municipal 
elections throughout the State. The People’s Power League is 
the organisation that carried the Initiative and Referendum in 
that State, and the amendment which has been formulated will 
be voted upon next year. 

(10) The passage by the Tasmanian Parliament of a Propor- 
tional Representation Act. 

(11) A private Member's Bill is being discussed in the South 
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Australian Parliament, whilst the Commonwealth and West 
‘Australian Governments have under consideration electoral 
reforms embodying the use of the single transferable vote. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a subscriber for many years to your valuable journal, 
and having noticed of late your numerous expressions in favour 





of the Referendum, I take the liberty of enclosing a cutting | 


from the Yorkshire Daily Observer of January 24th giving the 
results of a poll of the ratepayers of the fifth largest city in 
England. Here, on a question of expenditure involving an 
outlay of over £2,000,000 sterling, or nearly £5 per head of 
the population, only some three and a half per cent. of the 
electorate have taken the trouble to vote. The majority that 
has decided on this large expenditure is a paltry one per 
cent. of the electors. If this is indicative of what one may 
expect from a national poll on questions most of which will 
not affect the electors’ pockets nearly so closely (for the 
nation is not often called on to vote as much as £200,000,000 
—the relative equivalent—in two items), it seems to me it 
would be a disastrous innovation, and as unsatisfactory as 
this poll must certainly be to every reasoning citizen of Leeds, 
for surely one cannot presume that the one per cent., or even 


charged for a car, and the chauffeur had been receiving his 
salary for some months past. Leading ladies in the aristocracy, 
before Franco came into power, were receiving a salary as 
women-searchers in the Custom-House, where it was costing 
the Crown £400 a year to feed the cats! That such facts 
should not be made known outside Portugal is a disgrace to 
the English and foreign Press, which were able to spread that 
disgraceful lie about the late Crown Prince's exile at the end 
of November last. To such stories was due a day or two 
back the dishonourable scene in the French Chamber in 
connexion with last Saturday's diabolical outrage. Some day, 
perhaps, the honesty of the dictatorship instituted by the late 
Prime Minister and his beloved Monarch may be fully realised 
by the civilised world.—I am, Sir, &c., LisBon. 





NATIONAL DECADENCE. 
[To THe EpiIroR or Tas “SpercraTor.”] 
Srr,—In an article under this title (Spectator, February Ist), 
commenting upon Mr. Balfour's Henry Sidgwick Memorial 
Lecture, you mention some of the causes of national decadence 
which he touched upon, and then go on to state an opinion 


| which I am myself constantly trying to advance, basing it 
| upon a taxation-and-degeneration theory which I hope you 


the whole three and a half per cent., can have possessed ' 


special qualifications of competency to decide on the merits of 
the case.—I am, Sir, &e., Ernest Hicxkson. 
Fairseat, Staveley Road, Shipley. 


Resutt or THE Lerps Ratepayers’ Pout. 

The result of the poll of Leeds ratepayers, which was taken on 
Wednesday, on the question of the promotion of a Bill in 
Parliament enabling the Corporation to construct sewage disposal 
works and to extend the tramways from Horsforth to Rawdon, 
Yeadon, and Guiseley was announced shortly after midday 
yesterday. Each voter was asked to declare:—(1) Whether he 
approved of the sewage scheme, and (2) whether he approved of 
the tramway extension scheme. As had been generally expected, 
the number of votes cast was exceedingly small, as out of a total 
electorate of 97,412 only 3,675 people took the trouble to vote on 
the sewage disposal question, and 3,059 on the tramways scheme. 
Asa result of the poll each of the two schemes was approved of, 
and accordingly both portions of the Parliamentary Bill will be 
proceeded with. The number of spoilt papers was twenty. ‘The 
estimated cost of the sewage scheme is £1,277,000, and of the 
tramways extension project £90,000. The result of the voting 
was as follows :—- 


For the sewage scheme... 2,271 | For the tramways scheme 2,004 
Against -. 1,404] Against . 1,055 





Majority in favour... 867 | Majority in favour... 949 


[We make no defence of the supineness of the Leeds voters, 
but we do not think that it follows that the electors would refuse 
to use their votes if some matter of national concern were 
referred to their decision. Men who refuse to vote at 
municipal elections often take an active share in Parlia- 
mentary contests.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LATE DICTATORSHIP IN PORTUGAL. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Will you permit me, as an Englishman born in 
Lisbon, and a continual visitor to that city, to say a 
word in support of the late dictatorship in Portugal? In 
one of this (Wednesday) morning’s “leaders” appears 
this sentence: “How far this régime [dictatorship] was 


will allow me to explain in your columns. I heartily 
agree with you that “the fall of the birth-rate, especially 
among the classes which are most worthy of reproduction, is 
a more pressing matter to-day,” and that “the national stock 
is being replenished from the wrong source.” Why is it so ? 


| Because, I believe, of the over-taxation of the right source of 


| good stock,—viz., the upper classes. 


To over-tax the more 
successful in a community to the point of making marriage 
proportionately much easier for the less successful is simply 
to foster a progressive mental and physical degeneration. In 
view of the promised, or perhaps one should say of the 
threatened, legislation of the Government, it is quite time it 
was more generally realised that the Liberal doctrine of 
taxation proportionate to the shoulders that bear it is a short- 
sighted and dangerous one. Nor is it consistent with their 
Free-trade policy, which deprecates the taxing of the profitable 
products of the country in order to bolster up its inferior 
products. Ifa prosperous nation is to maintain its level of 
intellect and physique, taxation must fall equally on all 
its individuals, so that the more clever and healthy may 
naturally survive and multiply, while the less clever and 
healthy keep falling out of the race. Were marriage a 
reward of fitness and industry only, as it should be, 
we would not now be having the distressing problem of 


| thousands of children going hungry to school because of the 


inability of their parents to feed them; or the other, of 
thousands of men of the merchant and professional class, 


/unable to bear the expense of it, stultifying, long deferring, 


or altogether foregoing matrimony. Your remarks on the 


| fall of Rome—“ through the enervating and paupering doles of 


justified must now for ever remain a matter of specula- | 


tion.” There is no need to speculate. There is not one 
member of the educated British colony in the Portuguese 
eapital who will not say that it was absolutely justified. 
Perhaps these facts may help to justify my statement. The 
Portuguese King has private property, as is the case with 
other Monarchs, which brings him in about £120,000 a year. 
The Ministry preceding that of Franco regretted that the 
land had only yielded £80,000 for that year. 
of the Royal income helped the members of that Ministry to 
keep their cars and carriages, which in some cases were cut 
down to one after the institution of the dictatorship. The 
King one day visited the garrison at Mafra, and wired down for 
his car to meet him at the nearest station. On arriving there 
he found to his astonishment a mule-trap instead. After the 
inspection of the troops, be asked the authorities why his 
command had not been carried out. Their answer was that 
they knew nothing about the machine. The King had been 


The remainder | 


| noticed in your issue of December 28th, 1907. 
i ever, is not a new one. 


a Government which played at being a Universal Providence” — 
make me hope that you will not be unwilling to give some 
consideration to my “ taxation” theory of national decadence, 
in view, especially, of the cheering optimism of your con- 
cluding sentence: “And if we recognise the cause of 
decadence, it is, as we have said, within our capacity to 
remove it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bryntze Dunwop, M.B., Ch.B. 

[ We agree that over-taxation is a terrific evil, and that we 
must take to heart the fate of the Roman Empire, which fell, 
in large measure, because the middle class was literally taxed 
out of existence in order to provide doles of bread for the 
Roman proletariat. We cannot, however, agree that the well- 
to-do should not contribute more in proportion than the poor 
in the way of taxes. All we ask is that the extra taxation of 
the rich shall not be pushed to the point where it becomes 
unbearable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A “LITERARY” BIBLE. 
(To tas Eprtor or tae “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—A book published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and 
arranged by Mr. W. L. Courtney, has recently appeared 
called “The Literary Man’s Bible,” and, as it deserved to 
be from the reputation and ability of the compiler, was 
The idea, how- 
The task has already been attempted, 
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though the work in which the attempt has been made is 
not noticed by Mr. Courtney among the books he has used, 
and may possibly be overlooked by a reviewer, which is 
my excuse for calling attention to it now. The book I refer 
to is “The School and Children’s Bible,” brought out by 
Messrs. Longman in 1873. It is not really a school-book, in 
spite of the title, and in every sense deserves the name of a 
“literary” Bible. The book has been long out of print, and 
is difficult to obtain, so readers of your paper may be interested 
to have a short account of it. The names of the compilers of 
these selections from the Old and New Testaments may 
surprise many people. They are Benjamin Jowett and 
A. ©. Swinburne, whose names do not appear on the title- 
page, though they were in fact, together with the Rev. J. W. 
Rogers, responsible for the whole work. But Rogers had 
really very little to do with the selection. He at first under- 
took the task at the request of Mr. Longman; but finding 
himself unequal to what he had undertaken, he consulted 
Jowett, who, in Rogers’s words, “fell in with the project, and 
both with advice and devotion rendered me great assistance, 
enabling me to bring out the work in its present shape.” 
The selection was mainly made by Jowett in the Long 
Vacation of 1872. Swinburne was with him during part 
of the Vacation, and helped the Master in the choice of 
suitable passages. The authorised Life of Jowett by Abbott 
and Campbell records that the selection was practically made 
by the Master, who spent much time on it, and availed himself 
of the kindness of friends in revising his own work, and not 
the least of Mr. Swinburne. Swinburne tells us how Jowett 
increased the scope of the selections at his suggestion, and 
said with a smile: “I wanted you to help me to make the book 
smaller, and you have persuaded me to make it larger.” The 
book was not a success. It was first published in July, 1873, 
and a revised edition came out in December, 1874. Further 
copies were issued in 1886. The work is, as I have said, now 
out of print.—I am, Sir, &., V. pe S. FowKe. 
[Owing to the pressure on our space we have been obliged to 
leave out part of our correspondent’s letter.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE PROSE STYLE OF MEN OF ACTION. 
[To tue Epitor oF tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The following extract from Queen Elizabeth's address 
to her troops at Tilbury at the time of the Spanish Armada is 
worthy of record among the admirable specimens you have 
given in your issue of January 25th :—“ I am a queen, and a 
queen of England too, and I think foul scorn that Parma or 
any prince of Europe should dare to invade the borders of 
my realm.” I quote from memory, but the intrepid spirit of 
her speech is magnificent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Huddersfield. Gro. THEO. Lowe. 





MOTHERLESS HEROINES. 
[To tae Epitror or THe “ Spectrator.”]} 
Srr,—Mr. Herbert Allport’s, note on the motherless condition 
of Scott's heroines (Spectator, February Ist) is not quite new; 
and, moreover, it may be extended indefinitely. I remember to 
have read many years ago a remark made by an Edinburgh 
Reviewer (I thought it was Jeffrey, but I have been unable to 
find it in his collected essays) that a heroine of romance must 
almost of necessity be motherless, for the simple reason that 
a loving and capable mother would safeguard her from that 
life of adventure and difficulty which makes a heroine. In 
this view a “ heroine” may almost be defined as a noble, high- 
spirited, motherless girl. Nowlook at Shakespeare: Miranda, 
Viola, Rosalind, Imogen, Helena, Desdemona, with (in second 
rank) Celia, Beatrice, Hero, and others. Juliet alone has a 
mother, whose insignificance may be set against Lady Ashton’s 
cruel tyranny. Going through two centuries, we may note 
Sophia Western, Pamela (practically motherless), Harriet 
Barlow, Evelina, Jane Eyre, Florence Dombey, Lizzie Rider- 
hood. Of mothers, on the other hand, Mrs. Bennet, that 
delicious embodiment of ineptitude, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
and Mrs. Nickleby. Thackeray has three or four mothers, 
but he, alas! was unable to draw a “heroine.” Among 
modern heroines we may note especially Dorothea Brooke, in 
“ Middlemarch,” who might have been saved by a mother from 


the egregious folly of her marriage with Mr. Casaubon. The 
list might be increased to any length.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. B. Mount. 








“EXCEPTIO PROBAT REGULAM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the course of a letter from Mr. Francis Caulfeila in 
your issue of January 11th on the use of “a” and « an,” in 
which your correspondent seems to me to be in the right, 
he cites the maxim, so often appealed to in modern 
controversy, which stands at the head of this letter, I 
should like to ask how an exception to a rule can 
prove that rule. Surely a rule liable to even a single 
exception is, not more, but less, absolutely a rule on that 
account. I know that the word “rule” is subject to many 
definitions. There are rules of art, rules in law, rules of 
monastic life, rules in algebra and arithmetic, and rules of 
the road; but I cannot think of any kind of rule in which the 
exception—that is, the non-action of the rule—would not 
weaken or invalidate the rule itself. Was Exceptio probat 
regulam not an axiom of the schoolmen, and was it not 
applied by them in a sense opposite to that in which we now 
so often use the phrase? Did it not mean with them: a single 
exception to a rule proves—that is, tries or tests—the rule, 
and so shows that it is no rule at all? I ask for information, 
not from any certain knowledge. If my last two questions 
are answerable in the affirmative, it would be well that this 
much employed axiom should be quoted with the meaning 
attached to it by its first users.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OswaLp CRAWFURD. 





SCOUTING FOR BOYS AND THE LADS’ DRILL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(To tHe Eprror or tux “Specrator.”] 
Srtr,—In your article in the Spectator of January 25th on 
Lieutenant-General Baden-Powell’s “ Scouting for Boys” you 
advocate this being taken up by the National League for 
Physical Improvement and Education in order to avoid over. 
lapping, there being so many organisations for the training of 
boys. May I venture to point out that the Lads’ Drill Associa. 
tion bas been occupied with this since 1899, and bas a complete 
staff and organisation for the purpose ? It was to avoid over. 
lapping that it ama'gamated with the National Service 
League, and is carrying on its work still. “Scouting” is but 
a portion, though a very important one, of the training of 
boys, and no doubt General Baden-Powell’s methods will be 
tried in so far as they may be found suitable by all who work 
under the Lads’ Drill Association. It may well be adopted 
where found practicable by the Church Lads’ Brigade, the 
Boys’ Brigade, and other bodies formed for the training of 
boys in drill combined with religious and moral instruction 
and the cultivation of clean, manly habits, discipline, and 
reverence. It would be a pity, I think, to burden the National 
League for Physical Improvement with it, as its duties are 
already sufficiently onerous.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LigvtT.-CoLongt. 

[Our suggestion was merely that General Baden-Powell 
should refer to the National League for Physical Improve. 
ment for advice.—Eb. Spectator. } 





A LONG-LIVED UNDERGRADUATES’ SOCIETY. 
[To THe EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—On January 31st, 1903, you were good enough to 
publish, and with an expression of interest, a letter from me 
recording that a society of ten freshmen of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, formed in 1882, had prolonged its exist- 
ence through twenty-one years by means of an annual dinner 
in London. I told you of the very regular attendance of 
members, coming from all parts of the country, and mentioned 
that at twelve of the dinners there had been a full attendance. 
Will you allow me to add what follows? The society having 
now passed its “silver jubilee,” and the tardiest of its 
members having lived till he was married, it was decided to in- 
vite the members’ wives to this year’s (the twenty-sixth) dinner. 
All the ten members were again present, and all the ladies 
except one, who was kept away by the illness of a relative. I 
submit that it is now “up against” the “IX. Pins” (see 
Spectator, February 21st, 1903).—I am, Sir, &c., 
One or “THE KALEIDOSCOPES.” 





BIRDS IN CENTRAL LONDON. 
(To tae Epitor or tur ‘*Srrcrator.” } 
Srr,—Last spring a number of redwings settled in St. 
James’s Park fora period of about two months. Yesterday 
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30th), for the first time since their departure last 
Oe cae saw redwings there. Is this a case, like that of 
tne black-headed gulls, of these birds becoming annval visitors 
having once discovered the place P—I am, Sir, &e., 
ey W. M. Crook. 
Devonshire Club, St. James's, 8.W. 





LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN, 
[To rue Eprron or tae “Srecraror.” | 
Sm,—You may be pleased to learn that your writings on 
Socialism can claim at least one earnest student. The copy 
of the Spectator for last week in the Liverpool Free Public 
Library contains pencilled marginal notes in proof. At the 
beginning of the letter entitled “Socialism in Practice” 
(p. 184) an unknown commentator summarises his opinion of 
the whole by writing “rubbish”; while near the end he 
characterises what he deems a fallacy in your argument as 
“yot.” Between these two courteous and studiously moderate 
expressions of opinion are several queries, and other writing. 
On p. 192, opposite to a notice of Mr. Campbell’s “ Christianity 
and the Social Order,” some expression of opinion by the 
yeviewer has induced the same hand again to write “rubbish”; 
and on p. 170, where you refer to Mr. Harold Cox’s exposure 
of Socialistic fallacies, a marginal query betrays his opinions 
once more. It is only to be regretted that the law is yet such 
that this commentator must remain anonymous or suffer its 
perils, and that an institution should falsely be described as 
“free” in which an earnest Socialist, who wishes to give other 
readers the benefit of his pithy observations, should be com- 
pelled to have recourse to stealth.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WORKING Man. 
VI—THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF 1848. 

Dear Mr, 

I want to state shortly what happened in Paris in 
1848. On February 25th, 1848—just sixty years ago— 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic issued a 
decree binding itself “to guarantee work to every citizen.” 
On the following day another decree, issued in the name of 
the French people, ordered the immediate establishment of 
national workshops. Here, then, was the “right to work” made 
part of the law of the land. What was the result ? Complete 
failure. Let me quote Victor Hugo, an ardent Republican, as 
a witness to the truth of what Isay. In a speech made by 
him in the National Assembly he used these words :—* The 
national workshops have proved a fatal experiment. The 
wealthy idler we already know well; you have created a person 
a hundred times more dangerous both to himself and others,— 
the pauper idler...... At this very moment England sits 
smiling by the side of the abyss into which France is falling.” 
Hardly less emphatic was the Report of the Commission 
appointed by the French Government to inquire into the 
subject. While compelled to recommend the expenditure of 
further enormous sums of money, it felt bound to admit that 
the Revolution, by treating the workmen of Paris like spoilt 
children, had been the cause of a change in their character 
“which makes every one now dread the excesses of which they 
may be guilty.” At last the charge of the national workshops on 
the community, and their failure to do what they set out to do, 
became so complete that to save the State from bankruptcy they 
had to be abolished. Naturally the men who had been taught to 
look to the State, and not to their own exertions, for their living 
resented the abolition of the “ right to work,” or rather the right 
to wages—for that is what it had become—as unjust, and rose 
in insurrection, and there were four days and nights of such 
street-fighting as the world has never seen before or since. 
Twelve thousand men were killed outright, a number almost 
as great as that of those who fell at Waterloo. 

I know, of course, that the Socialists who read this will not 
admit that the experiment was fairly tried, and will say that 
it proves nothing. That is the kind of answer often made 
by men who refuse to admit evidence which is disagreeable 
to them. They will also probably declare that the great 
public workshops were organised, not in order to carry out 
the ideas of Louis Blanc and the Socialists, but with a 








contrary intent, and in order to ruin bis and their influence 
with the French people. This reading of history I do not 
admit; but even if the great national worksbops are rejected, I 
can quote a different experiment tried under different con- 
ditions which proved equally disastrous, Louis Blane, a 
convinced Socialist and a perfectly bonest man, who was one 
of the members of the Provisional Government, conducted a 
special experiment of his own in the matter of national work- 
shops, where it cannot be denied that he had an entirely free 
hand. He was allowed to organise the tailors of Paris in the 
Hotel Cluny, which was converted from a debtors’ gaol into 
a great national tailors’ shop. As to what happened there 
I can quote the special correspondent of the Economist 
newspaper, who, if I mistake not, was Mr. Bagehot, a man of 
exceptionally clear brain and impartial judgment. He tells 
us that the experiment began with special advantages. 
The Government furnished the capital without interest, and 
gave an order for twenty-five thousand uniforms for -the 
National Guard. Eleven frances for each uniform was the usual 
contractor's price, a sum found sufficient to provide the profit 
of the master tailor, remuneration for his workshop and tools, 
interest on his capital, and wages for the workmen. The 
Government gave the fifteen hundred organised tailors the 
same price. The Government also agreed to advance every 
day a sum of two francs for each man as subsistence-money. 
When the contract was completed the balance was to be 
paid and equally divided amongst the men. 

The correspondent of the Economist saw the men at the Hotel 
Cluny at work, and the foreman told him that, notwithstanding 
the law limiting the hours of labour to ten, “ the principle of 
glory, love, and fraternity was so strong that the tailors 
worked twelve and thirteen hours a day, and the same even on 
Sundays.” One would have imagined that this enthusiasm 
would have proved quite as great an incentive to work as does 
self-interest, or, as Professor Smart has pointed out that I 
ought to say, interest for wife and children. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, enthusiasm and love of the State could not 
avail to make the wheels of production go round. When the 
first order was completed, instead of the Government finding 
that they bad paid eleven francs per uniform, they found 
that they had paid no less than sixteen francs. While the 
master tailor would have made a profit, paid bis rent, the 
interest on his capital, wages a good deal bigher than tw 
francs a day, and only charged the Government eleven 
francs, the national workshops, with all their advantages, 
had added nearly half as much again to the total cost. 
The correspondent of the Economist ends his account of 
the experiment with the significant words: “ Louis Blane 
is not a match for the master tailors of Paris,” 

I am bound to say that the failure here always strikes me 
as very remarkable. One would have thought that if ever a 
Socialistic experiment was to succeed, it would have been in 
Paris in 1848, for the whole of the working population was 
filled with an enthusiasm for Socialistic ideas such as is without 
parallel even in the history of France. Again, they were 
making necessary uniforms for the soldiers of the State. Yet 
even with all these advantages and incentives Socialism could 
not do as well in the matter of production as the humble and 
despised principle of voluntary effort. In truth, the history of 
State-supported labour is the same all the world over. Under 
the old Poor Law, parish farms, as they were called— 
farms taken by the parishes, in which the unemployed 
were set to work at a subsistence wage; in fact, small agri- 
cultural experiments in carrying out the Socialist principle of 
the “right to work ’’—were fairly common in many parts of 
England. The result of these experiments was almost always 
the same. The land produced little or nothing, and the 
workers became rapidly demoralised, and failed to do the 
amount of work which they would have done under ordinary 
employment. 

Perhaps it may be said that I have only given you 
examples of failure under the “ right to work” either in France 
or two generations ago in England. Very well. I will cite 
a more modern instance. In 1893 Mr. Shaw Lefevre, as 
Commissioner for Public Works, arranged to pull down 
a part of Millbank Prison by means of the unemployed. 
The report of the surveyor who superintended this work 
is most significant. When these men worked with the 
knowledge that their pay would vary according to the work 
done, they did twice as much as when they knew that whether 
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they worked or idled their pay would be 64d. an hour. While 
the cost of cleaning and stacking bricks by the unemployed, 
acting as the pensioners of the State, averaged from 12s. to 
13s. a thousand, the same men when employed under a 
system of piece-work managed to earn considerably higher 
wages than before, although the rate agreed on was only 7s. 
a thousand. Here is the root of the matter. Labour done 
under the conditions which, however much the Socialists may 
deny the fact, would be bound to prevail under Socialism is 
infinitely less productive than labour under the voluntary 
system. But here we come back once more to the crux. If 
the product of Socialism is to be so much less, how is it 
possible that every one is to have more of the good things 
than they have at present ? 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. L. S. 








POETRY. 
atlas 
AMELIE D'ORLEANS. 
(Fesrvuary Ist, 1908.) 
WHERE some had crouched, she rose; where some bad 
cowered, 
She struck, and struck again; and leonine, 
Over her dead defying death, she towered, 
Child of old France and of the ancient line; 


This is the noblest of created things, 
This reaches to the shining gates above, 
More regal than the majesty of Kings, 
More beautiful than beauty,—valiant love. 
Frank TAYLor. 








BOOKS. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S REMINISCENCES.* 

31k Henry Drummond Wo.rrF bas chosen the proper epithet 
for his recollections. They are very rambling, for, as he tells 
ns, he kept no diary or record of any kind, and he seems to 
have dictated all that his memory held of his long life. The 
hook would have been better if he bad revised it with a blue 
pencil, for there are many trivialities not worth recording, 
and many stories which have no special point. The grammar 
is often faulty, and there is much repetition. Though he 
has much to say of value on politics, he discourses at 
unnecessary length of matters which had only a momentary 
interest. The details of old diplomacy are apt to make 
dreary reading unless the diplomat is a Malmesbury engaged 
in the high drama of Europe. But with all its faults, his book 
is good reading. It covers so wide a stretch of time and 
space that every reader will find something in it to interest 
him, whether it be the gossip of modern society, or Egyptian 
eccultism, or the inner history of the Sublime Porte. It is a 
good-humoured narrative, a little indiscreet now and then, but 
en the whole generously appreciative of both friend and 
opponent. Only we should have preferred the blue pencil and 
volumes a little easier to handle. 

Born at Malta, the writer spent his boyhood at a variety of 
English and Continental schools till he was old enough to 
become a Foreign Office clerk. He gives an interesting 
account of the Foreign Office in those days. The young 
officials, then as now, saw a good deal of society, and Sir 
Henry’s tastes were catholic, varying from Bohemian dinners 
to Lady Palmerston’s parties. He has much to tell of his 
particular friend Abraham Hayward, a man, he says charitably, 
who just missed greatness. Of him he recounts one delightful 
story :— 

“ At a time when I was frequenting the Atheneum a good deal, 
a Cingalese gentleman, who had come to England to read for the 
Bar, was recommended by Sir Roderick Murchison to all his 
acquaintances. One day, finding him dining alone, Mr. Hayward 
and I invited him to our table. Mr. Hayward wished to instruct 
him as to the constitution of English society, and said, ‘ You will 
find in England that men of distinction, who belong neither to the 
aristocracy nor to the richer classes, but have made a mark, either 
in literature or by their conversational powers, are always 
received in great houses on a footing of perfect equality. You 
never go to a great house but you will see some distinguished 
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literary man received as one of the i 

shaiat The Cingalee said, very em gg a4 Peg 
called sycophants?’ There was complete silence.” 

Sir Henry knew the Miss Berrys, which gets us a long way 
back, for Miss Mary Berry was believed to have been engaged 
to Horace Walpole. Walpole’s mother was the daughter of the 
Lord Mayor specially appointed by James II., so between Sir 
Henry and the Popish Plot there are only two links, Horace 
Walpole and Miss Berry. He saw the Emperor Napoleon III. 
under four aspects. He knew him in exile in England; he 
witnessed his official entry into Paris as President; he knew 
him as Emperor at the height of his glory; and he last saw 
him a prisoner after Sedan. He gives an interesting picture of 
that extraordinary character, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
the nephew of the great Napoleon, and the most learned phil- 
ologist ‘of his time. His account of the sending of messages 
during the Crimean War makes us realise the change the 
telegraph has wrought in the routine of government. In 
those days Queen’s Messengers had to bring them to 
Vienna, the nearest telegraph-station. ‘One of them told 
me that whenever he had to change horses, it was impossible 
for him to get off one horse or to mount the other. He 
used, therefore, to be carried, saddle and all, to the relay 
horse.”- There is a quaint tale of the Belgian Revolution, when 
there was fighting going on in the park at Brussels. The 
Belgians found themselves running short of powder, and 
orders were given for supplies, which took an unconscionable 
time in appearing. “At length some of the leading men 
determined on going round themselves with a party, in case 
an attack had been made by the Dutch. On their arrival, 
however, they found the convoy delayed by one man with a 
white nightcap and the two words ‘La barritre’ Thus 
280 men were stopping each to pay his two and a half sous 
before proceeding to engage.” Some of the letters which Sir 
Henry quotes are full of interest. One from Bulwer Lytton lays 
it down that the world’s three masterpieces in narrative are the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, The Bride of Lammermoor, and Tom Jones, 
—a sound choice, but not quite what we should have expected 
from him. There is a letter, too, from Kinglake, which 
contains a defence of fiction that should cheer the hearts of 
all novelists. Disraeli appears much in the record of these 
years, and on p. 257 of the first volume there is a really 
admirable character-sketch of him from the pen of “an 
unobtrusive but highly respected politician.” Wé should 
greatly like to know who that politician was. 

The difficulty about the Ionian Islands first brought Sir 
Henry into active diplomatic work. An amusing story is told 
about Mr. Gladstone’s mission. Sir Henry Storks, who 
“thought himself rather a conqueror, on one occasion told 
Mr. Gladstone that one could only deal with the Ionians 
through the women. Mr. Gladstone answered that on that 
account he would take with him some of the ladies of bis 
family.” Subsequently the writer become secretary to the 
High Commissioner, and an interesting account is given of 
the last years of the British occupation of the islands. After 
that Sir Henry was disponible for a little. He stood unsuc- 
cessfully for Parliament, and was one of the small society 
which Lord Glenesk founded called “The Owls.” These 
chapters are among the most entertaining in the volumes, and 
an excellent account follows of his visits to the battlefields 
of the Franco-German War in the track of the conquering 
Prussians. In 1874 he became Member of Parliament for 
Christchurch, and has much to tell of his colleagues and the 
inner history of certain great political events, such as the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares and the beginning of the 
Bulgarian agitation. About this time he visited Egypt, and to 
any historian of modern Turkish policy these chapters should be 
valuable. For the ordinary reader there is a little too much 
Turkey and a great deal too much Eastern Roumelia. More 
interesting is the account of the doings of the Fourth Party, 
of which Sir Henry was a prominent member. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, having ones been Mr. Gladstone’s secretary, was 
too much under the spell cf that statesman to be a very 
formidable Leader of the Opposition. Some one once likened 
him to “an old and trusty retriever, who could not resist 
coming to heel at the whistle of the poacher who had first 
broken him in.” The Bradlaugh case gave the young bloods 
of Conservatism their chance, and, like Michael in The 
Wrong Bow, they took for their motto, “ Anything to give 
pain.” Sir Henry says, a little maliciously, that Mr. Balfour's 
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presence in their ranks bad for its object to cause Lord 
Salisbury’s rights to the succession to Lord Beaconsfield 
to prevail over those of Sir Stafford. He quotes one letter 
which shows that even in those duys the present Conservative 
leader had mastered the art of fine distinctions :— 

“You accuse me of repudiating the Fourth Party I did 

not repudiate it, I denied its existence, which is a very different 
thing. If there is a Fourth Party, and in so far as there is one, I 
am a member of it. But Ido not and never will publicly admit 
that such a thing exists. We must always assert that the namo 
is a joke, and a device of the enemy to sow dissension in the Con- 
servative Party. So shall we be able to preserve our independence 
in spite of all the front benches in the world , What I can 
never get you to understand is that what we should aim at 
is the largest possible amount of real independence and the 
smallest possible appearance of it.” 
The great event of Sir Henry’s life was his mission to 
Egypt, and the Convention of 1885 which was the result of it. 
Curiously enough, the Convention is the only official document 
in existence on which our relations with Egypt are based, 
although most of its financial provisions are now obsolete. 
The subsequent “ evacuation ” Convention which he settled with 
Turkey in 1887 fell through—fortunately, as it has turned out 
—owing to the opposition of France and Russia. These 
chapters have the merit of first-hand evidence by one of the 
cbief actors, though they add little that is fresh to our know- 
ledge of the subject. Thereafter Sir Henry’s career lay in 
orthodox diplomacy, for he became successively Minister at 
Teheran, at Bucharest, and Ambassador at Madrid. 

There is much in the volumes, as we have said, besides 
polities. There are many dissertations on the occult, and 
students of these matters will be interested in the account 
given of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s methods of divination. 
There is also a multitude of stories, interspersed, after the 
fashion of memoir-writers, with but small reference to the 
We confess to a liking for the habit, for it provides 
Some of 
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context. 
material for the study of comparative mythology. 
Sir Henry’s tales are old versions of stories told in euch 
generation as new, some are told differently from the accepted 
text, and some are attributed to unfamiliar sources. It would 
be worth while for some leisured scholar to trace a well-known 
mot, through its various attributions to Disraeli, Canning, 
Sydney Smith, Charles James Fox, back to its origin, let us 
say, in some Babylonian inscription. 


THE POLITICAL PRIESTHOOD OF IRELAND.* 
Ir may be that the more balancing English mind would have 
heen just as easily convinced by a cooler method of argument 
than is to be found in this book. But Mr. F. H. O'Donnell 
was “ever a fighter,” and he sets about him here with as much 
zeal and anger as he has shown any time these thirty years. 








All Irish discussion is so furious that a man must perhaps | parliamentary party 
° . ° » Ri 4 
hit harder or speak louder than his fellows to make himself | of the Ribbon 
This, however, is only a question of manner, | 


felt or heard. 


pauper grave—the only really “congested. districts” in the 
country—as the inevitable goal of bis lifes Why? Mr. 
O'Donnell gives the answer. It is’an old ‘one, but it receives 
unusual point and relevance from the narrative of recent 
events, 

Mr. O'Donnell has chosen his curious title, Paraguay oa 
Shannon, for this reason: the province of Paraguay became 
celebrated in the eighteenth century for the absolutist 
government established by the Jesuit priests over the Indian 
tribes. The parallel between them anid the political priesthood 
of Ireland is obvious, except that the Jesuits ate said to have 
advanced the worldly prosperity of their servile subjects—their 
infantes barbati as they called them—and nothing of the sort 
can be said of the Irish priesthood. “ Their aseendency,” says 
Mr. O'Donnell of the latter, “has been almost synonymous 
with ignorance, indigence, inveracity, mendicancy, dishonesty, 
and sloth.” And let it be said that all through Mr. O'Donnell 
writes as a strong professing Roman Catholic who accepts 
the teaching of Rome “ from Nicaea to Trent, and from Trent 
to the Vatican.” 

The most important part of the book is devoted to proving 
the practical identity of the Congested Districts Board, the 
Ribbon organisation (or Ancient Order of Hibernians), and 
the Cattle Raiding League. As the Government have 
announced their intention of expropriating landowners in 
Ireland in order to relieve “ congestion,” that part of the book 
which explains under whose guidance expropriation will be 
conducted is particularly piquant :— 

“The Ribbon organisation in Ireland is exceedingly strong to- 
day. I am informed that its growth coincides with the immense 
increase of funds in the hands of the priests in consequence of 
their privileged position as distributors of the public money at 
the disposal of the Congested Districts Board. Through the parish 
committees the priests can conduct the stream of benefactions exactly 
in the directions which approve themselves to the conscience and 
judgment of the distributing authorities. Whole counties in the 
north and west of Freland are now in the hands of the Ribbon 
lodges, just as the Ribbon lodges are in the hands of the 
political priest. As a necessary result, the clerical grip on the 
parliamentary representatives has become absolutely irremovable 
and irresistible. In the councils of the ‘United Irish parlia- 
| mentary party there is now an inner circle; and that circle is 
| formed by the union of the Ribbon and Clerical elements, t! 
power of the lodges supplementing the power of the crozic: 
Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., just a year ago, first had the courage 
} to proclaim that the majority of the Irish party were under 
| the despotism of secret conspirators, of an unknown secret ring, 
| «a secret Ribbon lodge that dictates their policy and their fate’ 
| On the 22nd June of the present year [1907] im his own journal, 7h 
Irish People, Mr. William O’Brien repeated his denunciation of the 
| Parliamentary Ribbon lodge, which he definitely named as the 
| Ancient Order of Hibernians. Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P 
|is the National President of the Irish Ribbonmen; and Mr. 
| O’Brien does not hesitate to describe without any disguise the 
part which Mr. Joseph Devlin plays in the domination of the 
I should say that a large majority 
leaders of the present day are publicans and 
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spirit grocers.” 


and for ourselves, even while we feel that our convictions do | Mr. O’Donnell quotes the names (an imposing list) of all the 
| clergy present at a characteristic demonstration of the Ancient 


not depend upon the trenchancy with which statements are 
made, we find something exhilarating in the gusto of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s writing. As for the matter, this book, which is 
worthy of the dead pamphleteering age, is so packed with 
far-reaching suggestions that it can hardly be disregarded by 
any one who is studying the Irish question. The general 
sense of Mr. O’Donnell’s contentions is unquestionably true, 
although we cannot undertake to agree with the particular 
use he often makes of evidence, or side with him in disputes 
with his co-religionists. He and Mr. Kenny (well known as 
“Pat”) and the Protestant “ George Birmingham ” are doing 
most valuable service to Ireland in telling their countrymen 
home-truths. Few who have borne the name of Nationalist 
have the courage to hit or shout hard enough. Here is 
one who has. If the Irish could only be induced to 
listen! If they were what they ought to be—what they 
already have every opportunity and encouragement to 
be—they would soon surpass Scotland and Wales in con- 
tentment and material prosperity. They are indulgently taxed 
and are over-represented; they have a continual succession 
of special funds doled out to them; Parliament lends its ear 
to every sort of real or fabricated grievance ; yet the typical 
Irish peasant looks forward to the emigrant quay or the 





* Paraguay on Shannon: the Price of a Political Priesthood. Remarks on 
Policy and Proceedings of a Ribbonman Board and a Royal Arranged Commission. 
By F. Hugh O'Donnell, M.A, London: P.8, King and Son, Dublin; Hodges, 
Figgis, aud Co, [6s, net.j 


Order of Hibernians at Letterkenny in August, 1907, and 
remarks:—“ Here we have indeed an imposing array of 
prelates of Donegal, and professors from Maynooth, and 
parish priests and curates in scores, all assembled to de 
honour in Ireland to the organisation which the Catholic 
bishops of Scotland excommunicate for its evil life and policy.” 
Elsewhere Mr. O'Donnell shows that members of this Ribbon 
organisation are freely made members of the Congested 
Parish Committees, which are the right hand of the Conges- 
tion Board. “Pat” has already told us that the Congestion 
Board is a network of public waste and clerical extortion, and 
now Mr. O'Donnell emphasises the fact that the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the working of that Board 
contains leading representatives of the subject of inquiry. 
“Sir Antony MacDonnell, it must be remembered,” says Mr. 
O'Donnell, “is, like Bishop O'Donnell and Father O'Hara, 
member of the Board, as well as, like Bishop O'Donnell, 
member of the Commission. What a farce and what a family 
party!” 

Mr. O'Donnell apparently does not believe that the Irish 
have any intention of ending cattle-driving :—~ 

“To inaugurate morality in the New Year, there appears in 


The Catholic Young Man, just to give the right tone to Irish 
youth, an article by Rev. Professor MacDonald, D.D., belong- 








ing to the Maynooth Professoriate, which is a dithyrambic 
glorification of the Religion of the Hazel. He compares the 
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innocence of cattle driving with such deeds of the ‘Hypocrite 
English ’ as cutting off the head of King Charles I., and twits the 
Liberals with ‘objecting to the use in Ireland of the hazel switch !’ 
But it is needless here to multiply quotations. The Maynooth 
clergy in Ireland are thoroughly saturated with agrarian dis- 
honesty, and the people know it too well to over-estimate the 
well-worn ruse of putting up a couple of bishops to give a show 
of temporary condemnation for the benofit of Mr. Birrell. As 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, the accommodating Protestant M.P. for the 
Galway Sacristies, recently said: ‘It will serve you perhaps 
better to lay the hazel by until after Christmas, and perhaps a 
few months beyond that.’ ” 


Lord Dudley's speech in the House of Lords on Monday 
would hardly have surprised Lord Ashbourne and others so 
much if they had read more carefully such passages as the 
following in the evidence of the Congestion Commission :— 


“Mrs. Buake, of Renvyle, was examined, and tendered a 
number of figures to show that the officially-supplied list of non- 
resident graziers was incorrect. 

Lord Duptsy—What is this all to prove? That the informa- 
tion given in by the Clerk of the Union is not accurate as showing 
the acreage held by the graziers whom it is proposed to deprive 
of their holdings. 

You have a good deal of untenanted land in your possession? I 
have a certain amount. 

And there are a number of small, poor holdings adjoining? Yes; 
and if you want to add any land to them, I don’t see why you 
should propose to take any of mine (laughter). I don’t see why 
you should do an injustice to any decent Irish man or woman for 
the benefit of another. 

You think these poor people, with three acres, do not want any 
more? I say they are doing very well. 

You think it is right for one person to hold 300 or 400 acres, whilst 
a number of persons are obliged to struggle on on three or four acres ? 
(a laugh). 

Wirness—I only say there is no land there for distribution, 
when I want it for myself (laughter).” 


Has Lord Dudley preposed to apply this Socialistic principle 
to his own estates ? 

The reader will not have penetrated very far into this book 
before he discovers that Mr. O'Donnell does not believe in 


congestion at all; or rather, he thinks it a very wrong | 


diagnosis of a very real disease :— 

“Probably the most injurious error contained in the phrase 

‘congested districts’ is the connected suggestion of ‘a local 
problem demanding a local solution.’ The difficulty is not local 
at all, but only a local effect of general or national causes which 
are moral and intellectual far more than material. A policy of 
habitual neglect, with spasmodic intervals of legislation by rush at 
Westminster, a programme of jobbery, ignorance, and inertia at 
Dublin, is not only driving into non-employment labourers of 
every kind, but has swollen the ranks of general misery by fresh 
multitudes of men deprived of previous occupations, too poor to 
emigrate, too destitute of political importance to attract the 
attention of statesmen in quest of a reputation. Of course there 
are.local wants and local causes also. But dwarfing everything 
else, and overshadowing everything else, the want of employment 
in its most general expression is the root of the evil which is most 
erroneously nicknamed congestion. A board which fancies that 
congestion is the enemy may provide some stepping-stones to 
America, but will never stem the tide of depopulation by more 
than a few isolated and disappearing units.” 
As to the congested districts, and the theories built upon the 
phenomena presented by them, we have a remark to make. 
The most striking example of a congested district in Europe 
is the Upper Engadine. The soil and the climate make it im- 
pogsible for the inhabitants to live on the land. The people of 
the villages therefore regard emigration as their natural and in- 
evitable fate, even though they may look forward to returning 
to the valley when they have saved a competence. Yet this con- 
gested district—the villages are crowded, and the cultivable 
lind, such as it is, is measured out in tiny plots—does not starve 
or live on charity. On the contrary, there are no paupers in 
the Engadine. How is it that similar conditions produce 
such. different results? The answer is to be found in the 
character of the respective peoples. In the Engadine the men 
and women are energetic and industrious, in the Irish con- 
gested districts the reverse. Possibly the climate is the 
criminal, but we fear it is more likely that the demoralising 
element in Irelund is the well-meant but pauperising effect of 
Government action. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s own analysis of the causes of poverty and 
depopulation may be summarised as follows :—(1) Agrarian 
legislation, which breaks the very springs of industry; (2) the 
gombeen grocer; (3) the absence of protection against extor- 
tion (so that a peasant proprietorship would immediately 
become bankrupt); (4) defects of character; ignorance and 
idleness; (5) the incubus of an overgrown priesthood which 
extracts money for grand churches to tower above miserable 





LT 
hovels; (6) the unquenched political ambition of the 
priests; (7) the Congested Districts Board, which works 
through the priests, and thus indirectly causes unsettle. 
ment, and perpetuates the clerical domination. We have 
already enlarged upon this last point, and, in conclusion 
can only express our hope that if compulsory expropriation is 
resorted to, British politicians of all opinions will look very 
earnestly into the character of the advice upon which it ig 
practised. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS.* 
THAT the Arabic tongue is one of the most expressive, flexible, 
virile, and copious languages in the world, and that its litera. 
ture is worthy of it, will be denied by few whose opinions are 
based on knowledge, not on prejudice and fantasy. Even 
now, when the Arabs are fallen on evil days, and Morocco, the 
last wholly independent Arabian State, is torn asunder by 
internecine war at the very moment when all its strength is 
needed to repel the Frankish invader, Arabic is spoken 
throughout the whole of North Africa, Egypt, the Soudan, 
Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia, while throughout the entire 
world of Islam it maintains its position as the language of 
religion, law, philosophy, and science. Its extant literature 
goes back some fourteen centuries, while inscriptions carry it 
back to about eight hundred years before Christ. Through- 
out the Middle Ages such knowledge of medicine, philosophy, 
and natural science as existed in Europe was chiefly derived 
from the Arabs, or from other Muslims employing the Arabic 
language as the vehicle of their ideas; and the motive which 
inspired the earliest students of Arabic in the West was, as a 
rule, neither a desire to elucidate Jewish antiquities and Old 
Testament history, nor an interest in missionary or commercial 
enterprises, but the wish to penetrate as far as possible into 
the mysteries of Nature. 

These things being so, it is strange that so little has been 
written in Europe on the literary history of the Arabs. Von 
Kremer’s Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, 
published more than thirty years ago, contains one of tho 
best short accounts of the subject extant in any European 
language. More recently Carl Brockelmann has given us two 
almost homonymous works on the subject,—one more or less 
popular, the other invaluable to the Orientalist, but scarcely 
suitable to the general reader. M. Clément Huart’s 
Littérature arabe (Paris, 1902), of which an English version 
was published in 1903, is another meritorious treatise, and 
contains in particular many useful data on the most modern 
literature which in Mr. Nicholson's otherwise much fuller 
book are lacking. 

Mr. Nicholson frankly excuses himself in his preface (p. x.) 
“for not doing equal justice all round.” “To me,” he says, 
“the literary side of the subject appeals more than the 
historical, and I have followed my bent without hesitation; 
for in order to interest others a writer must first be interested 
himself.” This is undoubtedly true, and even the most catholic, 
enthusiastic, and industrious student of so vast a literature as 
the Arabic language possesses will inevitably neglect certain 
departments of that literature which may be to others pre- 
cisely the most interesting and attractive. The study of 
many branches of Arabic literature, such as the legal, the 
scientific, the philosophical, and the mathematical, can only be 
pursued successfully by one who combines some knowledge of 
these subjects with a knowledge of Arabic; while a keen 
interest in the most recent developments of the language—the 
Press, the Drama, and Romance—and its efforts to adapt 
itself to modern conditions, can hardly interest the pure 
scholar who is not in close relations with contemporary 
Muslim activities. Besides this, if any one were capable of 
writing a literary history of the Arabs which should deal 
fully and equally with all periods and all subjects, the book 
when produced would fill, not five hundred, but five thousand 
pages. 

It is in his treatment of Arabic poetry, particularly of the 
ancient classical poetry, that Mr. Nicholson has perhaps most 
signally excelled all his predecessors. Of the special difficulties 
which beset any attempt to interpret, and especially to versify, 
this poetry for the benefit of modern Europeans he is fully 
conscious. “Modern culture,” as he justly observes, “can 
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iate Firdawsi, ‘Umar Khayyam, Sa‘di, and Hafiz: their 
large humanity touches us at many points; but the old 
Arabian poetry moves in a world apart, and therefore, not- 
withstanding all its splendid qualities, will never become 
popular in ours.” It may never become popular, but it will 
always appeal strongly to those who understand and admire 
the Arabian virtues,—“ bravery in battle, patience in mis- 
fortune, persistence in revenge, protection of the weak, and 
defiance of the strong,” and that loyalty to comrades and 
kinsmen which “in the mouth of a pagan Arab did not 
mean allegiance to his superiors, but faithful devotion 
to his equals.” This poetry is perhaps of all Arabian 
literature the most characteristic and original part, and 
it is interpreted and illustrated by Mr. Nicholson with 
singular sympathy and power. Space hardly allows 
adequate citations, but amongst many admirable verse- 
renderings special commendation must be accorded to the 
translations of the beautiful poem on Umayma (p. 90), the 
magnificent Song of Vengeance of Ta’abbata Sharr** (pp. 98- 
100), and parts of the fine Mu‘allaga of ‘Amr ibn Kulthim 
(pp. 111-13). The Islamic poets are also well represented : 
good renderings of two fine poems of the Kharijites—the 
“ Covenanters ” of early Islim—will be found on pp. 212-13; 
and Abi Nuwas, Abu’l-‘Atahiya, al-Mutanabbi, and Abu’l- 
‘Ala al-Ma‘arri are discussed with discrimination and judgment. 
The last-named, so much nearer to us in bis pessimism, his 
scepticism, and his Malthusianism than the more heroic poets 
of an earlier age, Mr. Nicholson justly regards as one of the 
few who “ might, with good fortune, extend their reputation to 
the West.” To al-Mutanabbi also (pp. 311-12) he renders a 
justice too often withheld by European students of Arabic, 
who attach no weight to the verdict of his countrymen, 
“which places him at the head of all the poets born or made 
in Islam.” Another singuiarly felicitous verse-translation is 
that of one of al-Hariri’s poems on p. 335. 

In a book so full of good things it is difficult to single 
out special merits, but chap. 8, on “ Orthodoxy, Free-thought, 
and Mysticism,” and chap. 9, on “The Arabs in Europe,” are 
particularly interesting and attractive. The book throughout 
shows fine scholarship, taste, and judgment, and its value is 
greatly increased by an excellent bibliography and a full 
index. 


appree 





THE APPIN MURDER.* 
Tuat the identity of the man who killed Campbell of 
Glenure on May 14th, 1752, should still be handed down from 
father to son, a solemn trust, among a few members of the 
Stewart clan, is one of the curiosities of history :— 
“The mute trees know who fired that shot, 
But the secret well they’re keeping.” 

The Highlanders refused it to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Mr. Andrew Lang says that, like William of Deloraine, 
“he knows, but may not tell.” Mr. Mackay, the author 
of this most complete and interesting account of the crime 
and trial, leaves us a little doubtful whether he is among 
the initiated. “I should be the last,” he writes, “to make 
public a secret that has been so well kept; its antiquity 
makes it sacred.” But one fact stands out clear and indis- 
putable. James Stewart of Acharn, who was hanged for the 
crime, was an innocent man, murdered under form of law. It 
is very nearly as certain that Allan Breck, though art and 
part in the deed, was not the actual perpetrator, and that it 
was the outeome of a plot in which more than one of the 
young men of Appin were concerned. 

Colin Campbell of Glenure, “the Red Fox,” though on his 
mother's side a Cameron of Lochiel, was a member of the 
great Whig clan which looked to MacCallum More as its 
head. He had fought the Jacobites in “the Forty-five” and the 
French in Flanders, and after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
he had settled down as factor on certain forfeited estates 
in the Lochiel country, as well as on Ardshiel, in Appin. 
Charles Stewart of Ardshiel had been one of the fore- 
most actors in the great Rising. He had led his clan into 
battle at Prestonpans three hundred and sixty strong, and 
after Culloden ninety-two of his followers had been buried in 
one trench. He was now supported in France by his old 








* Notable Scotch Trials: the Trial of James Stewart. Edited by David N, 


tenants, who paid, more or less cheerfully, a double rent,—one 
to the Crown, and one to their dispossessed chieftain. 

His illegitimate brother, “ James of the Glens,” had marched 
with him into England, had been pardoned in the Indemnity 
Act, and had returned to his farm at Glenduror, in the 
beautiful Argyllshire country north of Loch Creran. A kindly, 
industrious man of no special abilities, and of a hot and head. 
strong temper, be managed to get on well enough with 
Campbell of Glenure, who for some time employed him as 
sub-factor. In the spring of 1751 there came a change in his 
fortunes. The Highlands were seething with discontent, the 
Jacobite agents were busy, and another rebellion was on the 
tapis. Campbell of Glenure fell under suspicion for leniency, 
and it was decisively intimated to him that the payment of 
rent to Ardshiel in France must be stopped. James Stewart 
was removed to the less desirable farm of Acharn, Glenduror 
passed into the hands of a Campbell, and steps were taken for 
the eviction of several Jacobite tenants. James instituted 
legal proceedings on their bebalf in Edinburgh ; but by May, 
1752, all difficulties had been overcome, and Glenure hastened 

west to superintend the evictions in person. 

On the 14th he left Fort William, where he had been con- 

cerned in similar proceedings against the Camerons of 
Lochaber, and between four and five o'clock in the afternoon 

he crossed over into Appin by the Ballachulish Ferry. He 

rode along the path that leads upwards through the wood of 

Lettermore, with his nephew Mungo Campbell, an Edinburgh 

lawyer, his servant John Mackenzie, and the Sheriff's officer, 

in Indian file. He is described by the imaginary David 

Balfour in Kidnapped as “a great red-headed gentleman, of an 

imperious and flushed face, who carried his hat in his band 

and fanned himself, for he was in a breathing heat.” What 

he said to David, and what David said to him, are neither 
fact nor evidence, but Stevenson has drawn the rest of the 

scene with substantial accuracy :— 

“ Just as he turned [to speak to the lawyer] there came the shot 
of a firelock from higher up the hill; and with the very sound of 
it Glenure fell upon the road. ‘O, I am dead!’ he cried, several 
times over. The lawyer had caught him up and held him in his 
arms, the servant standing over and clasping his hands. And 
now the wounded man looked from one to another with scared 
eyes, and there was a change in his voice that went to the heart. 
‘ Take care of yourselves,’ says he. ‘I am dead.’ He tried to open 
his clothes as if to look for the wound, but his fingers slipped on 
the buttons. With that he gave a great sigh, his head rolled on 
his shoulder, and he passed away.” 

Mungo Campbell turned to seek the assailant, ‘a man with 
ashort dark-coloured coat and a gun in his hand,” who rapidly 
was lost in the high ground ; and he swore at the trial that the 
fugitive was at such a distance that he could not have recog- 
nised him even had he seen his face instead of his back. As 
the murderer disappeared up the braes, the murdered man’s 
servant rode off for assistance. James of the Glens was con- 
versing with a couple of friends near the old mill at Duvor, a 
mile or 88 away, when they heard a horse galloping at break- 
neck speed. It was John Mackenzie, who cried out: “ Glenure 
has been murdered.” “ Who ever did it,” said James to his 
companions, “I am the man that will hang for it.” 

He was right. A Campbell had been foully murdered, and 
to quiet the powerful Campbell clan a victim had to be found, 
It was physically impossible that James Stewart could have 
been the murderer; but as the leading Jacobite of the district, 
the representative of the banished Ardshiel, the personification 
of the clan feud between Stewarts and Campbells, he was 
regarded as the natural instigator of the plot. 

But who was the principal, the man with the short dark- 
coloured cout and the gun? Suspicion at once attached itself 
to Allan Breck Stewart, upon whom the pen of Stevenson 
has conferred undeserved immortality. “Allan the pock- 
marked” was a kinsman and ward of James of the Glens. 
He had early acquired the reputation of a wastrel in the 
“ change-houses” and taverns of the locality, and at the date 
of the Rising he was a private in King George’s Army. Taken 
prisoner at Prestonpans, he joined the Highland host, and 
fought under the Prince's banner till the clans were broken 
at Culloden. For the rest of his long life he was a rover. 
Having taken service in France as a cadet in Ogilvie's Regi- 
ment, he was a constant visitor to Scotland both as a recruiting- 
sergeant in the glens of Appin and as a collector of Ardshiel’s 
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rents, as well known in Edinburgh as in his native glens, a 
spendthrift and a swaggerer, described by his enemies as “a 
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desperate foolish fellow.” In the spring of 1752 he was on 
one of these periodical visits, and during the first fortnight of 
May he was in Appin. The week before Glenure’s murder he 
was much in the company of Charles Stewart, the son of 
James of the Glens, and during a visit to Acharn on the 11th 
he bad borrowed a suit of dark clothes from the latter. On 
the 13th, the eve of the fatal day, he slept at Ballachulish, 
and on the 14th he departed to go fishing, carrying a rod, but 
nothing in the shape of a gun. 

The murder took place between five and six in the after- 
noon, and about nightfall Breck was seen on the hillside near 
Ballachulish House. Before sunrise the next morning he 
knocked at the window of Carnock House, near Glencoe, 
“passed the news,” and disappeared into the lonely fastness 
of Coaliscrean. Thither in the course of the next few days 
his “ French clothes” and five guineas were conveyed to him 
from Acharn, and then he vanished. He was hunted much as 
the Prince had been six years previously; Appin, Glencoe, 
and Rannock were searched high and low by the redcoats. 
But “ when folk talk of a country covered with troops, it’s but 
a kind of a byword at the best. A soldier covers nae mair of 
it than his boot soles.” On August 21st “criminal letters” 
were “served edictally upon him” at Inveraray Cross. But he 
never fell into the hands of his persecutors, and he is believed 
to have died in Paris at a ripe old age on the eve of the 
Revolution. 

Meanwhile James Stewart bad been clapt into strict 
imprisonment on May 16th; he was deprived of his papers, 
his wife and his legal advisers were refused access to him, and 
he was not even allowed to see the warrant till July 6th. The 
prosecution had good reason, for their examinations and pre- 
cognitions of the local witnesses had made it clear that no 
evidence which they could produce would have any weight 
with an Edinburgh jury. To secure a conviction it would be 
necessary to place the prisoner on trial before a packed Court 
of Campbells in the heart of the Campbell country. But the 
next sitting of the Circuit at Inveraray was not till September, 
and James Stewart was entitled under a statute of 1701 to 
obtain an order for the hearing of his case within sixty days 
of his arrest. If he thus “ran his letters,” as it was called, the 
trial must needs take place in Edinburgh, where a public sub- 
scription was already being organised for the defence. It was 
with this end in view that James Stewart was cut off from all 
communication with the outer world, kept in ignorance of his 
legal rights, refused a copy of the indictment, and precluded 
from finding agents or witnesses. It was at the peril of his 
life that young Ballachulish, the prototype of David Balfour, 
strove to gain something like fair play for the prisoner. An 
agent was at last procured in the person of Mr. Stewart 
of Edinglassie, the “ Highland Writer” of (Catriona, and a 
respectable bar retained on behalf of the pannel; but no con- 
sultation was allowed between the latter and his lawyers till 
September 18th, the trial being fixed for the 2lst. By the 
special irony of fate, the Gregorian calendar came into 
operation in that year, and the eleven “lost days” between 
September 2nd and 12th were deducted from the short time 
allowed James Stewart to prepare his defence. 

The two regular Judges of Assize were Lord Elchies and 
Lord Kilkerran, both men of learning and probity, though 
the latter was execrated by the Jacobites for his severity. 
But when the Court opened on Thursday morning there was 
found seated between them MacCallum More himself. Archi- 
bald, third Duke of Argyll, better known by his earlier title 
of Lord Islay, was the younger brother of the patron of 
Jeanie Deans, “ Dark John of the Battles.” Though a soldier 
of approved courage, his true sphere was law and politics, 
and he had held the office, then more or less honorary, of 
Lord-Justice-General since 1710. As such he was an ex officio 
member of every Circuit Court, and when present took 
precedence. But until a few years before he had been 
wont to preside in the Inveraray Courthouse as Hereditary 
Justiciary, and he was probably still regarded in that light 
by the spectators. 

The Duke took charge of the proceedings from the first 
and chose the jurors. Out of the fifteen selected, eleven were 
Campbells, and the other four could all be relied on. From 
the moment the jury was struck James Stewart was a dead 
man, and he and all in Court knew it. He was the victim, 
not of perjured evidence or of vindictive advocacy, but of 


es 


stretched against him either by the witnesses or by the Lord 
Advocate Grant of Preston Grange, but James Stewart had 
got to be hanged, and “ hangit he waur” ;— 

“The evidence beaten up so diligentl ” 
says Mr. Mackay, “ was led 4 the codliacy ey ven can 
fully little to offer in the way of acute sensation. It shows ~ 
the trouble between Glenure and the Ardshiel tenants had arisen. 
how James Stewart had been active in asserting the tenants’ 
rights ; how he and his worthless ward Alan Breck had spoken 
threatening words about the factor and how that gentleman had 
met a cruel death in the wood at Lettermore at the hands of an 
assassin. 

Even against Breck the case made out was very weak, He 
was proved to have conceived an intense hatred for “the Red 
Fox,” and to have indulged in murderous threats against him, 
It was established, also, that he came to the ferry on the day 
of the murder and inquired whether Glenure had yet crossed 
from Lochaber. He was then wearing a dark suit, and the 
murderer was said to have been clad in grey; but it should be 
remembered that the wearing of the tartan was by law forbid. 
It was pressed against him that he had left the neighbourhood 
immediately after the tragedy; but as a deserter from the 
English Army and an unamnestied rebel he had very cogent 
motives for showing a clean pair of heels. 

All attempt to prove complicity between James and Allan 
broke down. James, it is true, had made use of much the same 
threatening language against Glenure ; but the words were far 
less definite in character, they were uttered for the most part 
in his cups, and, on the whole, the relations between the 
deceased and the pannel were shown to have been friendly, and 
even genial. The part taken by James Stewart and his wife 
in facilitating Allan’s escape, the sending of the few poor 
guineas and the “ French clothes,” was the natural act of folk 

on behalf of a kinsman whose life was in any case forfeit to 
the law. The careful sifting of no less than seven hundred 
“precognosced” witnesses produced nothing that was not 
capable of ready explanation on hypotheses involving: the 
prisoner’s entire innocence; and his counsel, George Brown 
of Coulston, who in the absence of any judicial summing up 
had the last word, made a powerful appeal to the jury, clear, 
pathetic, and dealing comprehensively with the evidence. It 
is difficult to credit the undeniable fact that the Court had 
been sitting for fifty consecutive hours. 

The jury found a verdict of guilty without hesitation, and 
the Duke of Argyll, whose grandfather and great-grandfather 
had been sent to the block by Stewart Kings, pronounced the 
death-sentence in a vindictive political speech. James Stewart 
was hanged on November 8th on a knoll near the present 
Ballachulish Hotel, protesting his innocence, and repeating 
the words of the Thirty-fifth Psalm: “Plead my cause, 0 
Lord,” which is now known all over the Western Highlands 
as “the Psalm of James of the Glens.” 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN RECENT RESEARCH.* 

Tus is nota Life of Christ. It is a summing up of the various 
criticisms of the Gospel narrative made by recent writers of 
weight, both German and English—a criticism of their 
criticisms as it were—and a setting forth of the conclusions to 
which his studies in criticism have brought Professor Sanday. 
These conclusions are tentatively put forward, but none the 
less are they conservative. He cannot believe with Professor 
Ramsay that “ the lost common Source of Luke and Matthew 
was written while Christ was still living”; but he believes 
that a Gospel on which those Gospels were founded was in 
circulation before 70. He believes in the Johannine authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, though he would have his readers keep 
in mind that it was written by a very old man fifty or sixty 
years after the events recorded. He agrees with Professor 
Harnack in thinking that the evidence goes to prove that Acts 
was written by one hand,—that of Luke the physician. The 
modern idea that the doctrine of the Incarnation cannot 
be deduced from the Synoptic Gospels rests, in his opinion, 
on insufficient evidence, and he considers the first two 
chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel to represent perhaps the 
earliest of New Testament traditions. He upholds the validity 
of those speeches attributed to out Lord concerning the “last 
things,” which old-fashioned critics explained as referring, «¢ 
least in part, to the fall of Jerusalem, and many modern 
critics are disposed to ascribe to the reporters of our Lord's 








political necessity and clan hatred. The facts were not 
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~ ay enk ue to Himself at all, basing his conclusion upon 
the recent studies of learned men in apocalyptic literature 
and upon the evident belief of the earliest Church ina Second 
Coming. He is not daunted by the fact that this piece of con- 
servative criticism hardly tends tou phold conservative doctrine. 
For his own part, he draws from this new evidence two con- 
clusions,—first, that “the centre of gravity (so to speak) of 
our Lord’s ministry and mission, even as they might have 
been seen and followed by a contemporary, lay beyond the 
grave"; and secondly—“ but this,” he says, “I would not 
express otherwise than very tentatively ”’— 

«that the real coming of the Kingdom—the fact corresponding to 
it in the field of ultimate realities—is what we are in the habit of 
calling the work of the Holy Spirit, from the day of Pentecost 
onwards; the presence of a divine force, drawing and annexing 
(so far as the resistance of human wills allows it) the world to 
itself, but as yet still in mid process, and with possibilities in 
the future of which we perhaps hardly dream.” 

Again, in his chapter on “ Atonement and Personality” 
Professor Sanday boldly controverts what is now the generally 
received view of his critical confréres. He will not soften the 
word “ propitiation ” as it stands in the writings of St. Paul. 
“The Scriptures do recognise,” he thinks, “a mysterious 
something which, in our imperfect human language, may be 
described as a ‘transaction.’” To do away with such an idea 
is, in his belief, to fail to satisfy one of those divinely 
inspired cravings of the human spirit which Christianity was 
designed to satisfy. Men talk, he says, of the idea of sacrifice 
as primitive barbarism :— 

“This contemptuous estimate is in fact utterly superficial, and 
not less unscientific, in any true sense of science. Surely the 
doctrine of Evolution has taught us not to make light of humble 
beginnings. The first beginnings of sacrifice may be humble and 
the ideas associated with it may be crude; but we cannot stop 
short at these. The eye must needs follow it down the ages until 
it reaches its culmination on Caivary. If we take what I conceive 
to be the Biblical view of Calvary, then we have a true evolution 
with a true culmination.” 

We cannot but believe that this intensely interesting book by 
so renowned a scholar as Professor Sanday will be received 
with delight by those who, while maintaining as he maintains 
the doctrines of orthodox Christianity, are, unlike him, 
incapable of defending their position with all the arms of 


latter-day learning. 





WILLIAM PENN.* 


SgNTIMENT is certainly on the side of Mrs. Grant when, as 
“one of Penn's direct descendants, she ventures to put forth 
this volume.” But the fact is not a guarantee against the 
lues biographica, and we seem to detect this malady in a mild 
form. Macaulay's charges, for instance, are not adequately 
dealt with, The Taunton business may be dismissed 
altogether, and the other counts in the indictment do not 
mean very much in themselves; still, the fact remains that 
Penn was in the confidence of the worst enemy of freedom 
that even the Stuart race produced. If, as is alleged, he really 
believed that James was a friend of religious liberty, he can 
only be acquitted by confessing that he did not possess, or 
had lost in the glamour of a Court, any power of judging. 
“There was little or no toleration in the heart of the Stuarts,” 
says Mrs. Grant. If her ancestor imagined it in that one of 
them, above all others, who was pledged by his faith to its 
very opposite, he must have been strangely blind. On the 
whole, however, Quaker and Courtier is a good bit of work. 
The story of a life very full of interest is told in a sen- 
sible, businesslike fashion, without any rhetoric, perhaps 
without any distinction of style, but in a way which does 
justice to the subject. Mrs. Grant claims to deal “not only 
with Penn the Quaker and politician, but with Penn the 
man,” and she has done it satisfactorily. She begins with 
introducing us to Penn the elder, the Admiral whom Pepys 
did not object to toady by day and write spiteful notices of by 
night. We see him as he really was, not a brilliant man, but 
honest; and it was a time when there was more brilliancy 
than honesty about. The Admiral’s death put Penn into an 
independent position. He was now a rich man—£1,500 a 
year would mean as much as £6,000 in the present day—and 
his circumstances made things smoother for him and in a 
way modified his behaviour. Above all, it gave him means 
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for attempting the work of his life. His great colonisation 
scheme—it is curious to read that the title of Pennsylvania 
seriously vexed him—did not enrich him. On the contrary, it 
lost him much money first and last ; but it gave him a splendid 
opportunity which he was exactly the man to use for the best. 
Penn was a pioneer in all that is noblest in the history of 
English colonisation. If he had never come back to the Old 
World it might have been better for the State which he 
founded and his own fame. 





THE HOUSE OF HOWARD.* 

In the dedication of one of his best books Sir Thomas Browne, 
the immortal author of Religio Medici, tells us that “ ’tis 
opportune to look back upon the past and contemplate our 
forefathers,” and in these two bulky volumes such a retrospect 
may be found, set out with sufficient clearness, continuity, and 
detail. The design of the work is not a complete account of 
all the branches of this great family—such a task would 
obviously be beyond the powers of any two ordinary indi- 
viduals—but rather a consecutive historical narrative of the 
lives and fortunes of those members thereof who have occupied 
the most prominent positions in their country’s history and 
have attained to or held the highest hereditary honours. 
The book is divided between the two authors in order, 
death having taken Mr. Brenan before his work was com- 
pleted. From internal evidence, we should judge that he was 
not an adherent of the ancient faith which, by similar 
evidence, it would appear that his successor professes. 

With much of the history of England during upwards of 
four hundred years past the fortunes of the house of Howard 
are inextricably woven. The fabled origin of the family from 
Hereward the Wake—the semi-mythical champion of the 
downtrodden Saxons in East Anglia—is wisely repudiated, 
and the authentic pedigree commences with the Howards of 
East Winch in Norfolk, where remains of their ancient moated 
home may still be traced. The life of the first Howard Duke 
of Norfolk, the “Jockey of Norfolk” of Shakespeare's 
Richard IIL, is set forth in detail, from his rise to promi- 
nence under that King to his death at Bosworth Field, when 
the treachery of Stanley decided the fall both of Norfolk and 
his master, and won the crown for the Welsh invader. The 
life of the second Duke brings us to the reign of Henry VIII. 
and the great victory of Flodden in 1514, commemorated by 
the special grant to the victor and his heirs male of the 
“ honourable augmentation ” to their armorial bearings which 
they still display. With the succession of the third Duke, 
Thomas Howard, the most absorbing part of the history 
begins, and the sections of the first volume, which deal succes- 
sively with “The Third Duke,” “The Pilgrimage of Grace 
and its Sequel,” and “ Queen Katherine Howard,” are particu- 
larly interesting reading. The miserable story of the child 
Queen, the helpless victim of the base and despicable intrigues 
and passions of profligates and blackmailers, is told sym- 
pathetically and without exaggeration. On the scaffold at the 
Tower Green she died, “ with a modest courage worthy of her 
lineage, but amazing when shown by one whose life had been 
one of frivolous pleasures, and who was yet barely in the 
twentieth year of her age.” 

Each volume is well illustrated with reproductions of family 
portraits and views, and there are a number of clearly drawn 
pedigrees explanatory of the various descents of the branches 
of the ducal and other Howard lines. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue title of Mr. Hoare’s paper, “The Impotence of 
Socialism,” in the new Nineteenth Century is a little mis- 
leading. What he means is not that Socialism is negligible— 
for he expressly admits that “the enemy has taken the field 
in grim and deadly earnest, and it is in the open field that he 
must be fought ”"—but that it is impotent “to bring the State 
salvation.” Mr. Hoare marshals his arguments with vigour 
and skill, and some of his criticisms are admirably expressed, 
—e.g., “Socialism would make the State the mainspring of 
character, whereas it is character that must always be the 
mainspring of the State.” But he is no complacent upholder 
of the doctrine of laissez faire. He believes that while the 
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industrial problem is the great and urgent problem of the 
day, material without moral progress is of little avail, that in 
well-considered social reform lies our best hope, and that 
there is “ample room among those classes to whom fortune 
has been relatively kind for a nobler art and a loftier ideal of 
life.” As he puts it— 

“To ‘have a good time’ is not everything, unless indeed duty, 

and moral responsibility, and citizenship, be empty and meaning- 
less words. And if men are to accept life as a moral trust they 
need to breathe a bracing atmosphere. Socialism appears to us 
to offer them an atmosphere of secularism, of animal licence, 
and of monotonous slavishness. The social reformer will look 
for something more invigorating and stimulating, and will prefer 
an atmosphere of religion, morality, and freedom. ‘Das Gesetz,’ 
as Goethe says so well, ‘nur kann uns Freiheit geben.’ When 
we reflect that it has taken Europe nearly two thousand years 
to shake off slavery, we ought not to give way to impatience. The 
man who is honestly desirous to serve the cause of gradual reform 
will pin his faith to no nostrums, whether of State or of private 
manufacture. He will study as deeply as he can the causes and 
conditions of the evils with which he has to grapple, and he will 
welcome help from any quarter, provided only that he can be 
satisfied that in accepting it he is not undermining those virile 
qualities in the community which it is essential to preserve and 
to encourage.” 
——aA valuable contribution to the old-age pensions contro- 
versy is that of Mr. James G. Hutchinson, who discusses the 
question, “Can the Working Classes Save?” from the point 
of view of a working-man individualist. As regards the 
Government's measure, Mr. Hutchinson contends that if, on 
its becoming law, the man who by strict economy and Spartan 
self-denial has managed to save enough to exclude him from 
claiming a pension is left out in the cold, while his more im- 
provident fellow-workman is granted the boon, “a gross 
injustice will have been done to the man whose conduct has 
added to and not detracted from the welfare of the body 
politic.” Mr. Hutchinson gives the detailed family budget 
of an artisan with a wife and two children to show that 
a man in fairly regular work with 25s. a week net can 
save without cheeseparing £6 10s. per year. But he admits 
that the man in question—a joiner’s labourer—was very 
intelligent and well read. On the subject of betting the 
writer speaks with undeniable force. “ This passion for trying 
to win money they have not worked for has infected all classes 
of society, from the highest to the lowest, and none has fallen 
more effectually under its ban than the working class.” Hence 
his conclusion that in the strict limitation of drink and 
gambling is to be found the readiest solution of the problem 
under discussion. If only a tithe of the £110,000,000 per year 
which is said to be the workmen’s share in the annual drink- 
bill were saved and used to provide more food, better clothing, 
and housing, “it would at one stroke solve not only the 
question of work and wages for the masses, but also that of 
their physical and moral deterioration.” This reform, he 
adds, the working classes can accomplish if they will.—— 
The need for establishing a school of journalism at the Univer- 
sities other than Oxford and Cambridge is vigorously urged 
by Professor Churton Collins in an able article. The reason 
for the exclusion of the older Universities is that, in the 
writer's opinion, their classical schools, and especially the 
“Greats” course at Oxford, supply the very best foundation 
possible for public life or journalism. But this only affects a 
small minority, and it is to meet the case of the ever-increasing 
numbers of the rank-and-file of those dependent on their pen 
for a livelihood that Professor Churton Collins urges the 
adoption of a scheme which is now being considered by the 
Senate of the Birmingham University. We have not space 
to give the details of the course here sketched, but it certainly 
leaves little to be desired on the score of comprehensiveness, 
whether on its general or technical side. The case for this 
new departure is excellently summarised in the last paragraph 
of the article :— 

“I have shown that in the interests of two important classes 
of our younger citizens—those, namely, who, on leaving the 
universities, will at once or before long be engaged in municipal 
affairs and politics, and those,a far more numerous class, who 
will follow journalism as a profession—it is almost urgent that a 
course of instruction essentially modern should be provided ; that 
no such course is at present open to them ; that there are serious 
difficulties in the way of making such provision at Oxford and 
Cambridge, but that those difficulties do not exist in the con- 
stitution of the more modern universities with whose educational 
policy and principles such provision would be ia absolute accord- 
ance. I have also shown that if journalism is to be what it is of 
power to be, and what for various and obvious reasons it is more 
and more ceasing to be, it must be placed on the same footing as 








TS 
other professions, and that the only way to effect this i i 
case of those other professions, to Y oom — wine 
university recognition competency and sanction. We aro livi 4 
in an age in which there is no lack of wealthy philanthropiste 
interested in education, and in furthering the ends at which 
education might profitably aim, and to the serious consideratio 
of such philanthropists I would venture to recommend this “a 
ject; for one thing is quite certain—that without their charitable 
assistance it is doubtful whether the experiment, even if approved 
- — could have a satisfactory trial, or indeed any trial 
a Rad 


—We may also note Mr. Hugh Childers’s concise but vivid 
account of “The Pall Mall Murder of 1682,” and Mr. E, K. 
Allen’s useful paper on “The Public Trustee,” in which due 
acknowledgment is made of the pertinacity and ability of Sir 
Howard Vincent in carrying through this valuable measure, 
Mr. Allen notes that whereas the Public Trustee, with the 
absolute security of the State guarantee and debarred from all 
indirect profit, charges only 12s. per cent. for administering an 
estate of £10,000, or £60 in all, in Australia a trustee company 
would charge £200, and in America £500, and in some cases 
£1,000, for the same services. 


Mr. Garvin's article on “Lord Cromer and Free Trade” 
in the National Review is laudably free from personal 
animosity, and generously appreciative of Lord Cromer’s 
services as the regenerator of Egypt. It is also, like all that 
comes from Mr. Garvin's pen, brilliantly written, and founded 
upon a serious study of political bistory. It is impossible, 
however, to attach much weight to a criticism which 
boldly abandons one of the cardinal tenets of the 
Chamberlainite school, and elects to make, not exports, 
but imports the test of national prosperity. This is 
playing the game of “Heads I win, tails you lose,” with 
a vengeance. Mr. Garvin complains that Lord Cromer 
has never done Tariff Reformers the honour of reading any 
of their arguments. “He ignores everything that Tariff 
Reformers think important.” Even if this contention were 
well founded, such an attitude would be justified by the 
futility of attempting to grapple with such elusive antagonists, 
—Mr. J. H. Campbell, K.C., M.P., who was Attorney- 
General for Ireland under the last Unionist Government, 
discusses Mr, Birrell’s conduct of Irish affairs in a paper 
headed “ The Truth about Ireland.” Mr. Birrell professes to 
regard the ordinary law as adequate to the needs of the 
situation, but, as Mr. Campbell has no difficulty in showing, 
deliberately suspends the operation of the ordinary law in 
favour of particular lawbreakers. This is no case of deduction 
or inference; it is borne out by Mr. Birrell’s own words :— 


“*T am quite free to admit that some men may take other views, 
but we have formed the opinion that the prosecution of Mr. 
Ginnell would not forward the only object we have in view, the 
suppression of this offence. After all, I suppose the man who is 
Chief Secretary must have some discretion and be allowed occa- 
sionally to exercise his own judgment.’ What an interesting and 
startling discovery in the suppression of crime! What an illustra- 
tion of courage and statesmanship is to be found in this assertion 
of a right on the part of the Chief Secretary of the day to suspend 
the operation of the ordinary law of the land in favour of the 
ringleaders of a criminal conspiracy, while at the same time their 
miserable dupes are to be prosecuted with the utmost rigour! 
And, above all, what an astonishing assertion in the very face of 
the truism to which the same speaker committed himself but a 
few moments afterwards, when he asked, ‘If I had control over 
the ordinary law of the land—that is, if I could suspend it or put 
it in operation just as I choose—where would your liberties be?’! 
Well may the owners and occupiers of the grass-lands of Ireland 
ask Mr. Birrell what has become or is likely to become of their 
liberties in the face of his persistent refusal to put in operation 
the ordinary law against Mr. Ginnell and his associates in crime. 
The gravity of the situation thus created from a constitutional 
point of view by the open assertion by Mr. Birrell of this claim, 
unheard of as I believe it to have been in our previous political 
history, to administer the criminal law according to his own 
judgment and discretion, is emphasised by its repetition in the 
reply he gave to the deputation of Irish landowners who upon 
December 13 last presented before him so ably and so vigorously 
the existing paralysis of law in Ireland. These are his words: 
‘I can say that the Government which I represent are animated 
by no consideration for any party whatsoever in Ireland, but that 
we are simply endeavouring to administer the law in the best way 
we can in the permanent interest of the country.’ What is this but 
a reassertion in more insidious and therefore more dangerous 
language of a claim on behalf of the Government of the day to 
administer the law according to its own judgment and discretion ? 
I know of no method, under our constitution, of the administra- 
tion of the law except the one, which is, or ought to be, wholly 
independent of the particular politics of any Government, and 
that is its even-handed and impartial administration in accordance 
with fixed and elementary principles of justice.” 
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In conclusion, Mr. Campbell notes that while in 1905 the 
number of emigrants from Ireland was the lowest recorded 
since 1851, in 1907 they had increased by nearly twenty-five 
per cent.——“ The Problem of Morocco,” by M. Jules Dela- 
fosse, of the French Chamber, was written before M. Delcassé’s 
remarkable speech ; but it forms an interesting commentary on 
and corroboration of that statement. M. Delafosse vigorously 
denies the charge that France ever intended to “ Tunisify” 
Morocco, and declares that her sole aim is to persevere in the 
policy of pacific penetration.——The extravagance of Mr. 
Maurice Baring’s eulogy of Sarah Bernhardt is redeemed by 
his distinction of style, but we confess to having read it with 
more amusement than profit. 

Prominence is given in the Contemporary Review to an 
excellent paper on “ Tariff Reform Methods,” by “ Unionist.” 
Premising that it is carrying optimism to the verge of insanity 
to pretend that all is well with Unionism in the face of the 
lesson of the by-elections, the writer vigorously denounces the 
folly as well as the harshness of the policy of ostracism. “A 
political party,” as he well puts it, “is not an army. It 
cannot be marched and countermarched at the will of its com- 
mander, still less at the will of a self-appointed Council of 
War.” After a trenchant reference to the aims and methods 
of the Confederacy Club, “Unionist” rightly points out 
that the whole object of this purging process has been to 
substitute Tariff Reform for Unionism as the official policy 
of the party. But while denouncing the system of proscrip- 
tion and intrigue as “repulsive enough,” “ Unionist” holds 
the treatment of Mr. Balfour’s speeches and writings to be 
even less defensible :— 

“The attempt to pervert them into full-blooded Tariff Reform 
formule has only intensified the atmosphere of dishonesty already 
created by the exaggerated Imperialism of some of the more 
wealthy supporters of tariff change. Can it be wondered that a 

licy thus recommended fails to win the support of the more 

intelligent electors? Is it too late to urge Tariff Reformers, even 
in their own interest, to abandon the attempt to carry their policy 
by a coup de main? In any case it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the moderate men of all sections of opinion within the party will 
at last interfere and force a truce upon the fiscal extremists. Our 
electoral disasters are not due to the dislike of the electors for 
the principles of Unionism or Conservatism. The recent Municipal 
Elections are conclusive on this point. That they do dislike 
Tariff Reform is, in my opinion, true; but 1 believe they dislike 
far more the atmosphere with which it is surrounded and the 
methods by which it has been advocated. Let these be once for 
all abandoned and there may yet be a possibility of the return 
of the Unionist party to something like its old position in the 
councils of the nation.” 
There isa great deal in the article with which we find our- 
selves in agreement, but we confess that ‘“ Unionist” is more 
convincing as a critic of Tariff Reform methods than as a 
defender of Mr. Balfour's attitude. The Bishop of South- 
wark and Sir George White, M.P., write on the education 
question, each with moderation, the one as a Churchman 
and the other as a Free Church citizen; but in view of Sir 
George White’s resolute opposition to any denominational 
teaching in school hours and in school buildings and to the 
system of “contracting out,” it is almost impossible to find 
any workable basis of compromise between the two views, 
Miss Edith Sellers sends a most valuable paper on “ Old-Age 
Pensions and the ‘ Belongingless’ Poor” based on a work- 
house census. In the workhouses she visited there were 
two thousand two hundred inmates above sixty-five. In all 
the workhouses in England and Wales, including the casual 
wards, there are, according to the last census, seventy-six 
thousand and eighty-nine inmates above sixty-five. Now for 
her conclusions :— 

“If, therefore, the houses I dealt with are fairly typical, and I 
think they are, only about 760 out of the whole 76,089 would be 
able to return to their own people, if a pension law were to come 
into force; only about 760 of them would, in fact, be one whit 
better off then than they are now. Not but what ten times that 
number and more would quit the workhouses at once, were such 
a law actually to come into force. Again and again I was told, 
by one after another of these old people, that they would not 
remain there a single day if they had 5s. a week to depend on. 
ee Thus, that there will be an exodus from workhouses as 
soon as old-age pensions are to be had, must be regarded as a 
foregone conclusion. The more worthy of the aged inmates who 
are physically able will certainly, for the most part, turn out, 
belongingless though they may be; and so, I am inclined to think, 
will the really worthless. And the result,so far as the former 
are concerned, will be great misery for themselves ; and, so far as 
the latter, trouble, anxiety and expense for the community.” 


According to Miss Sellers’s experience, in town as well as 








country workhouses, it is the “belongingless” inmates who 
are the most worthy, and for them the pension law will be 
practically a dead letter unless some other refuge is provided 
in the shape of old-age homes. _—-M. Georges Lorand, a well- 
known Member of the Belgian Chamber, contributes an 
illuminating paper on the Congo question. He enables us to 
realise the extreme difficulty of the problem, and the astute- 
ness with which the unscrupulous supporters of the King have 
availed themselves of their opportunity for misrepresenting the 
motives of British intervention and appealing to the patriotic 
amour propre of the Belgians. What makes their task all the 
easier is that, in M. Lorand’s own words, “the Belgian 
public knows nothing about the Congo. ..... The mass of 
the Belgian public take no interest whatever in colonial 
affairs.” The only thing which is beginning to interest and 
move the Belgians in this business is the internal political 
problem which it presents for Belgium from the Constitu- 
tional point of view, and as it affects the reciprocal rights of 
King and Parliament. The Annexation Treaty in its present 
form involves an extension of the Royal prerogative, to which 
a considerable body of public opinion is distinctly hostile. 
Hence M. Lorand is inclined to believe that it will not pass 
in its existing form, and that fresh negotiations will have 
to be undertaken. His conclusion, however, is far from 
reassuring :— 

“ But it is to be feared that the struggle will be concentrated 
on the question of the unacceptable conditions attached by the 
King to the annexation and of their consequences to the internal 
politics of Belgium, and that other still more important questions, 
such as the necessary reforms in the Congo, the rights of the 
natives, and the opportunity for a colonial policy, will be lost 
sight of and decided according to chance circumstances, and that 
the country will not be called upon to pronounce and say whether 
or no she will assume the responsibilities devolving upon Belgium 
with the annexation of the Congo.” 

Perhaps the most important question in world-politics is 
discussed by “ Viator” in “Asia contra Mundum” in the 
Fortnightly. He does not pretend to solve the race problems, 
—Chinese and Indians in South Africa, Japanese in America, 
men of colour in Australia. He states them, and this with 
special relation to Imperial interests. One may be briefly 
put. It would be a great disaster to lose India; but India cannot 
always be ours, and it would be absolute ruin to alienate the 
white democracies over the sea. The connexion between this 
subject and Mr. Sydney Brooks's “ Voyage of the American 
Fleet” is close; but we cannot dwell on it. That the voyuge 
is not a mere lesson in manceuvres he is sure; as to what 
more it may mean, or lead up to, he has something to say that 
is worth reading. A third article on politics, in the home 
province this time, is “A Political Sidelight,” by Dr. William 
Wallace. Dr. Wallace does not like the “ heroic” statesman- 
ship in which all parties seem to be competing,—here is 
Lord Milner proposing Wages Boards, and the Tariff 
Reformers proposing to checkmate Socialism by finding the 
money for old-age pensions. Why not a league of sensible 
people—“ newspaper readers,” Dr. Wallace is pleased to call 
them—to combat these extravagances? Against one thing 
He bids us leave the Congo, Armenia, and 
all other outlandish places to themselves. But we helped to 
set up the Congo State, and cannot “cry off.” Here are some 
savages, not unhappy on the whole, though they quarrel a 
good deal and are sometimes short of food; we put them in 
charge of some one who promises to civilise them, and he 
exploits their labour till life is not worth having. Can we 
stand aside ? Mr. Robert Blatchford, in answer to Dr. 
Crozier, tries to show that genius will not be discouraged 
by the Socialist order. Mr. W. H. Dawson has a deeply 
interesting discussion on the German v. Pole question in “ The 
Race Question in Germany.” He greatly doubts, it is clear, 
the ultimate success of the Prussian policy. The Poles are 
not going to be put under. Here is an amusing story which 
seems to indicate the probable turn of events. ‘“‘ How do you 
like your new home?” said the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior to some German colonists lately planted in Posen. 
“ All right,” was the answer; “except that we cannot yet 
sufficiently understand the Poles; but, never mind, we shall 
learn Polish yet!” Mr. John B. C. Kershaw has some 
complaints and suggestions in his “Smoke Problem in Large 
Cities.” We may make our contribution. Let the old 
standard of purity in gas be restored, and we should save the 
precipitation in London atmosphere of we know not bow 








we must protest. 
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_many thousand tons of sulphur.——Mr. Robert White writes 
an enthusiastic panegyric under the title of “The Isolation of 

r. Balfour.” He is “isolated,” it would seem, as the Peak 
of Teneriffe is isolated. But we cannot think that he did 
such inestimable service to the country when he wrecked the 
chances of compromise over the Education Bill. 

The political element is not prominent this month in 
Blackwood. The “ Unmethodical Muser” turns his attention 
to Paris. He has revisited it, and he sees, on the whole, 
improvement. It may be less lively than it was, less literary, 
and more practical; but it is rid of some of its evils, the 
unscrupulous journalism of M. Rochefort and M. Drumont 
among them. But there are danger signals, Clericalism had 
its day in the Dreyfus affair; then there has been the Anti- 
Clericalist triumph of separation of Church and State; and 
the future is pretty sure to bring its revanche. There is much 
shrewd observation in this article. Sir Henry Brackenbury 
contributes an admirable appreciation of Lord Wantage. It 
is one of the disadvantages of our system of political reward 
that well-known names are changed for unknown. It is not 
every one who remembers that Lord Wantage was Captain 
Loyd Lindsay, who won his V.C. by helping to re-form the 
Scots Fusilier Guards at the Alma, and was afterwards the 
protagonist in the abolition of purchase in the Army. A 
hero of peace is pictured for us in “Coke of Norfolk,” a 
review of Mrs. Stirling’s recent book. When Coke came 
down to reclaim Holkham he found, it was said, “a single 
blade of grass with two rabbits fighting for it.” What 
he did it would take too long to tell. One fact may help 
to indicate it. In less than thirty years he raised the 
rental from £2,000 to £20,000.——It is a curious contrast 
between this Englishman of the best type and the picture 
that Mr. Ashmead Bartlett draws of Abd-ul-Aziz, Sultan of 
Morocco,—accomplished, amiable, with a wide knowledge of 
men and things, but absolutely helpless and useless.——The 
story in which the “ Candidate” expounds what is meant by 
the familiar phrase “‘nursing’ a constituency” should be 
noted. He spent more than £1,500 in subscriptions, &c., and 
when he had failed overheard the comment that he would 
have got in if he had not been “so horribly stingy.” Of 
course we should get rid of all this by the payment of 
Members; but at what a cost! 


Mr. Gooch leads off in the Albany with a programme of legis- 
lation—‘‘ Prospects of the Session”—which may be inspiriting 
to his friends, but is likely to dismay sensible people who look 
beyond the exigencies of party. Five millions for old-age pen- 
sions, with a possible addition from the rates, a “ comprehensive 
and generous measure ” for the unemployed, and a reduction of 
expenditure on Army and Fleet which would leave us power- 
less abroad and defenceless at home are not attractive to those 
who are Englishmen in the first place, whatever they may be 
in the sécond.——Mr. C. F. G. Masterman’s “Causes and 
Cure of Poverty” is a moderate manifesto of a politician who, 
Whatever may be his hopes for the future, is not blind to the 
facts of the present. He says much that is true about the 
“causes”; if his prescriptions for “ cure” are more disputable, 
they indicate possible lines of effort. A kindred topic is 
dealt with by Mr. Joseph Clayton in his “Tramps, Vagrants, 
and Beggars.” He takes the more favourable view of the 
class. We wonder whether he consistently applies the labour 
test. The best plan is, if circumstances admit, to give a day 
or two's work on the land, and then talk over the matter. To 
a tramp who applies late in the day, a somewhat suspicious 
circumstance, you can give—if an inspection shows some 
favourable feature—sixpence for the night’s lodging. The 
genuine sufferer from depression comes back to work it out. 
It is not a very costly test, and it is very effective. Mr. 
Oscar Browning has some interesting recollections of two 
great occupants of the Modern History Chair at Cambridge,— 
Sir John Seeley and Lord Acton. He thinks that Seeley’s 
insomnia came from his work on Ecce Homo! As a matter 
of fact, it dated almost from his undergraduate days, and it 
is astonishing that, with such a lifelong burden, he did so 
much. Mr. D. C. Lathbury contributes a discriminating 
article on “The Times,” and Mr. J. L. Hammond reviews 
Coke of Norfolk. He quotes as Lady Townsend's the story of 
the rabbits and the blade of grass. 


We have discussed elsewhere the chief article in the United 
Service Magazine for February, that of Lord Esher dealing 




















with military education. We will only say here that the 
number contains several other articles of a thoughtful and 
interesting nature. 





NOVELS. 
SOMEHOW GOOD.* 

THERE are in all departments of life a certain small number 
of persons who achieve success by unorthodox means. Thus, 
to take an illustration from the tyrannously popular pastime 
of golf, there is the notorious case of a famous Scots amateur 
who for many years has been in the first flight, although he 
systematically violates all the rules followed by orthodox 
players in the matter of stance, grip, address, and swing. 
Instances might be multiplied from other pastimes and 
callings, but for the moment we are not likely to 
find a happier example of successful heresy than Mr, 
William de Morgan. His deviations from the rules of the 
game of fiction are so numerous that we hardly know 
where to begin. For half a lifetime he devoted himself to a 
profession entirely dissevered from the “honourable corpora- 
tion of the goosequill,” and then, when on the verge of old 
age, without any preparation or warning, he suddenly exploded 
with a novel which disarmed criticism by its excellence, and 
has followed up the achievement by writing two more of equal 
merit. This in itself would stamp him as an unusual person. 
age; but what renders his success all the more remarkable is 
his systematic disregard of all the home-truths which critics 
and experts have been dinning into our ears for the last ten 
years. Forexample: Dickens was a great genius, but his is an 
exemplum vitiis imitabile, and whatever you do, you must avoid 
the exuberant mannerism of the Dickensian formula. Mr. de 
Morgan is no plagiarist, but he reminds us at every turn of 
Dickens, and nobody—certainly not Mr. de Morgan—is a 
penny the worse for this deliberate retrogression. Stevenson 
preached and practised the gospel of “elbow-grease” in 
the matter of style, and it is a commonplace of con- 
temporary criticism that a return to the lax and unpolished 
periods of Scott is impossible for any self-respecting 
literary craftsman of to-day. Mr. de Morgan is never 
preoccupied about the choice of the sovereign word. Like 
Shelley’s skylark, his are the “profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art.” He diverges and digresses as the humour 
seizes him, and so far from practising the self-effacement 
which we are taught to hold the highest form of art, his 
attitude is that of a genial showman who is constantly taking 
the audience into his confidence. All these and many other 
canons of literary criticism Mr. de Morgan transgresses light- 
heartedly and continually in the wonderful go-as-you-please 
fantastic comedy to which he has given the name of Somehow 
Good. The scene is chiefly laid in the suburbs, but not 
the middle-class inferno painted by Mr. George Gissing; 
and though there is a decided flavour of romance in the plot, 
the characters are representative of average rather than 
exceptional humanity. To define the secret of Mr. de 
Morgan’s success is not easy. But we should be inclined 
to attribute it, first and foremost, to his unfeigned and whole- 
hearted enjoyment in the exercise of his great gifts as a born 
storyteller. He loves his characters, and—more fortunate 
than other writers—contrives to infect his readers with his 
own enthusiasm. He is an inveterate optimist without any 
desire to be edifying, and alike in narrative and dialogue he 
displays a faculty of natural and unsophisticated presentation 
which is vastly engaging. He is an improvisatore with a 
touch of the clairvoyant; and as he is entirely on the side of 
the angels, and at the same time a most entertaining com- 
panion, the popularity of such a benefactor may be welcomed 
without misgiving or reserve. 





Eve’s Apple. By Alphonse Courlander. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—The most remarkable thing to be found in this book is the 
picture in the frontispiece of the heroine’s hat. This headpiece 
is of vast and majestic size, and appears to extend half-way down 
the unfortunate lady’s back. It may be noticed that the author 
very truthfully applies to it the adjective “sweeping.” The novel 
is a modern story in which two women struggle for the possession 
of the hero. One is a philanthropist, and the other is devoted to 
the pomps and vanities of the world. The latter lady, who is of 





* Somehow Good. By William de Morgan. London: W. Heinemann. [63.] 
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courte the proprietor of the hat, is pérhaps too cold-hearted to be 
believed in; and though the good heroine is almost too good, she 
is a little more credible than the other. The pictures of London 
society in the book are not particularly well drawn, but the 
incidental glimpses of the hero’s philanthropic work amongst 
children are interesting. 

The Paxton Plot. By C. Guise Mitford. (John Long. 6s.)— 
This story has an extremely exciting opening, in which the Prime 
Minister of England and an international Anarchist plot are 
very entertainingly mingled, but it must be acknowledged that 
the performance is not equal to the promise. It is, of course, 
very much more easy to hint at adventures to come than to 
carry them out, and the great plot of the Anarchists does not 
seem too complicated to have been unravelled by means of the 
ordinary methods of the police. Though the plotters were mostly 
foreigners, the leaders speak English, and the plot is defeated in 
an English village. There seems, therefore, no reason why a gentle- 
man of considerable linguistic capacity should have been specially 
chosen to defeat the machinations of the enemy. It is necessary 
also to protest against the author’s estimate of what the British 
forces would do if confronted with the crisis of an international 
strike. His hint as to the probable disloyalty of the Army or 
Navy if temporarily left unpaid does great injustice to both 
our Services. The book is decidedly melodramatic, and some of 
the adventures of the hero furnish exciting reading, but, as we have 
said before, the development of the story is disappointing. 

Reapaste Novers.—Bettina Beguiled. By Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A very pretty little story, 
the scene of which is Long Island, in America, Beau Brocade. 
By Baroness Orezy. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A novel which 
Stevenson might have described as “tushery.” It is, however, a 
favourable example of the art.——The Anchorage. By W. H. 
Koebel. (F. Griffiths. 6s.)—This “story of a New Zealand 
farm” is the narrative of one of the submerged brought back to 
air and life——Princess Nadine. By Christian Reid. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—An ingenious combination of love and high 
politics: ——Their Marriage. By Curtis Yorke. (John Long. 6s.) 
—An improbable plot made up into a good story. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Lives of the British Saints. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., and 
John Fisher, B.D. Vol. I. (C. J. Clark, for the Cymmrodorion 
Society. 10s. 6d.)—The authors explain on the title-page of this 
volume (the first of a projected series of four) that by “ British 
Saints” we are to understand “the Saints of Wales and Cornwall 
and such Irish Saints as have Dedications in Britain.” The Welsh 
Calendar contains more than three hundred names, November 
heading the list of months with about seventy. How far all these 
represent distinct personalities it would be impossible to say. 
For Cornish saints no such document can be drawnup. The West 
Country Calendars that we possess do not furnish many names. 
They were too much Latinised. The Celtic element in Cornwall, 
though it is represented by many things in popular character, 
has mostly disappeared, as far as externals are concerned. ‘The 
introduction is a learned essay which may be read with much 
pleasure and profit. The authors begin by an account of their 
materials. One important consideration they frankly state at 
once :—“ When we come to estimate the historical value of these 
lives, we must remember that none of them are contemporary.” 
The nearest approach to this great qualification is said to be in 
the case of St. Samson. Here the biographer derived his informa- 
tion from a monk aged eighty, who had heard it from an uncle 
who was related to the Saint. We have, therefore, an interval 
that could not have been less than half-a-century. This affects 
especially the miraculous element. Our authors apply what we 


may call a rationalising method, but apply it with moderation. | 


This is, of course, the great difficulty in all modern hagiography. 
The Roman Church, which alone in the West—what the Eastern 
practice is it would be difficult to say—formally canonises, still 
requires evidence of at least three miracles before the person to 
be honoured is admitted into the highest rank. If Newman or 
Manning or Leo XIII. were to be so honoured, the miracles must 
be forthcoming. In view of this fact, it is something like a waste 
of time to explain away this or that marvel. That the Lives are full 
of curiosities need hardly be said. St. Findchua gave his place in 
heaven to a King’s son, and had to earn another for himself. Accord- 
ingly he had seven iron sickles made for himself, and hung on 
them for seven years. Meath—for Findchua was an Irishman— 
was harried by pirates, and the Saint was sent for to curse them. 
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He entertained the messenger with a vessel of ale enough to 
intoxicate fifty men and flesh in proportion. Then he got down 
from his sickles and went. But the sight of the pirates overcaine 
him. He was not content to curse from a distance, but led the 
men of Meath to the fight, roaring out incantations, extermi- 
nated the pirates, and secured as a reward a fortress and various 
privileges. The cursing business was, indeed, a strange element 
in saintship. Columba visited St. Loman, who hid his books, lést 
he should borrow them. He uttered a curse that they should 
not profit their owner, and they were found spoilt with wet. We 
wish Messrs. Baring-Gould and Fisher success in their under- 
taking. 


Daughters of the Puritans. By Seth Curtis Beach. (Philip 
Green. 3s. 6d. net.)—Of these “Daughters of the Puritans” 
there are seven. It would be too much to say that the first four— 
Catherine Sidgwick, Mary Ware, Lydia Child, Dorothea Dix—ate 
unknown in this country; but the names would be certainly 
unfamiliar to most persons of average interest in such matters. 
Miss Sidgwick and Miss Child were authors, and each wrote many 
books. Miss Dix did for the insane something of the work which 
Howard did for prisoners. After a life of extraordinary labour, 
in which she battled through attacks of ill-health which would 
have laid most people aside—she suffered from frequent 
haemorrhages from the lungs—she retired to one of the hospitals 


which she had built, and died at the age of eighty-five. The last 
three names are in their way famous. These are Sarah Fuller 
Ossoli, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Louisa May Alcott. Of these 


it is not necessary to speak. On the life of the last, as it is told 
here, we may make one remark: that the difficulties caused by 
the impracticability of Alcott pére are somewhat smoothed over. 
He was an admirable man, but he was a “ crank,” and his children 
suffered. 


Ireland and the Home Rule Movement. By Michael F. J. 
McDonnell. (Maunsel and Co., Dublin. 1s. and 2s.)—We have 
no intention of arguing the Home-rule question in these columns. 
The fixed conviction of the majority of Englishmen is that to 
allow Ireland to become a separate nation—and this is what 
Home-rule means—would be suicide. ‘Tow the island a thousand 
miles off, and it might be as independent as Canada; as long as it 
is but twenty miles away we must protect ourselves against & 
very real danger. How real it is the Nationalists never let us 
forget. When we think of the South African War, of troubles in 
India and Egypt, we see the same determined hostility to England. 
Some eminent Continental statesman said: “Your Irish trouble 
is chronic, not fatal.” Separation would make it fatal. Mr. 
McDonnell and Mr. John Redmond (who writes a preface) must 
address themselves to this point. 

Missions to Hindus. By Bishop Mylne. (Longmans and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Bishop Mylne had an experience of more than 
twenty years—he held the See of Bombay from 1876 to 1897—and 
his conclusions and suggestions are entitled to respect. Perhaps his 
description of the work of three great evangelists in India may 
indicate his line,—Xavier, Schwartz, and Bishop Caldwell. Xavier 
“is the type of method run mad, of creeds and ordinances relied 
upon unintelligently and mechanically.” “Schwartz...... had 
hardly a method at all.” “Caldwell had an orderly balanced 
conception, as against its neglect by the Lutheran and over- 
exaltation by the Jesuit.” On this theme Bishop Mylne enlarges 
with much power. He deals with the great obstacles that stand 
in the way of Indian missions, especially caste. We venture to 
remark that when on p. 87 he speaks of St. Paulas having changed 
the sphere of his work, leaving “isolated uncivilized tribes ” for 
work in civilised communities, Iconium and Lystra for Corinth 
and Rome, he is adopting a very doubtful theory. Sir W. 
Ramsay—and there is no greater authority—would not agree. 
One would think that the Bishop has never heard of the Galatian 
controversy. 





By John Eaton, LL.D. In 
(Longmans and Co, 


Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen. 
Collaboration with Ethel Osgood Mason. 
9s. net.)—John Eaton, after some years spent as a schoolmaster, 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Athens (Ohio), and became at 
once chaplain to the 27th Ohio Volunteers. He served during 
the war, his special duty after November, 1862, being the care of 
the “ contrabands” who flocked into the Unionist lines. This is 
the main subject of his book, and the story which he tells is one 
It has, of course, a very serious side; but there 
The negro preachers were 
numerous and of all sorts. On one occasion Mr. Eaton—he was 
made Brigadier-General for his services (a curious promotion)— 
overheard a minister conducting a burial service. Part of the 
ceremony was a prayer for the living, and Jefferson Davis was 


of great interest. 
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duly honoured, as was the Southern custom. But the minister, 
being out of Confederate territory, altered his petition :—‘O 
Lord, shake Jeff. Davis ober de mouf ob Hell; but, O 
Lord, doan’ drap him in!” Then there are the personal 
reminiscences of Lincoln and of Grant, materials of history 
of no little value. ‘The first interview is typical (pp. 87-88). 
Lincoln was perfectly unaffected, and talked without a trace of 
affectation or superior manner. But, says General Eaton, “I 
was subjected to the keenest investigation that it has ever 
been my experience to undergo.” Lincoln was intent on 
measuring the character of his Generals, his administrators, in 
fact, of every one who was doing the work. One story is 
eminently characteristic of the President. A deputation, we 
presume, of Democratic ‘Total Abstainers had waited on him and 
urged him to dismiss General Grant. They declared that he 
drank too much. “ What brand of whisky does he use?” Lincoln 
asked. They could not tell. “I should like to know,” he 
rejoined, “for if it makes fighting Generals like Grant, I should 
like to get some of it for distribution.” With the subject itself an 
outside critic had better not meddle. The negro question, of 
which this is one of the ramifications, must be discussed; as it 
must be settled, on the other side. One detail from Miss Mason’s 
biographical sketch we must give. John Eaton, the eldest child 
of a prosperous farmer in New Hampshire, went to school at the 
age of three, and was taken at five to ride the plough-horses. 
After that he had no schooling but in the slack midwinter time. 


Keys to the Drood Mystery. By Edwin Charles. (Collier and 
Co. 1s. net.)—Any one who may be disposed to spend time and 
labour on the “ Drood” problem will find such help as may be 
given in Mr. Charles's little volume. Is it quite certain that 
Dickens had made up his own mind as to what was going to 
happen? ‘There have always been writers who let their tales 
grow, so to speak, into shape, and do not plan the whole thing 
beforehand, 


The Bank Rate. Compiled by A. H. Gibson. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The tables in this volume give 
all the possible facts and figures about the variations of the 
Bank-rate since 1845. It reached the highest yearly average in 
1864, when it was £7 7s., the chief cause being the cotton famine, 
which was then at its height; in 1866 the failure of Overend and 
Gurney brought it up to £6193. The highest point ever reached 
was 10 percent. This was on Saturday, May 12th, 1866. It had 
been 7 per cent. on May 3rd, was raised on Tuesday, the 8th, to 8, 
on Friday to 9, on Saturday to 10. There it remained for ninety- 
six days. Before the end of the year it had fullen to 3}. On 
July 25th, 1867, it fell to 2. On February 22nd, 1894, it was 
lowered to 2 (from 24), and it stood at this figure for more than 
two years and a half. That was a golden age, but people who 
bought gilt-edged securities at that time do not look back to it 
with pleasure. It was at 2 again on May 13th, 1897, and remained 
at that figure for about four months, but it has never touched it 
since. The average price of Consols in 1894 was £101 ls. 4d.; 
in 1895, £106 3s. 4d.; in 1896, £110 15s.; in 1897, £112 7s. The 
average in 1907 was £84. As interest had been reduced in 1903 
to 2} per cent., this means a fall of a little more than £18 from 
the 1897 maximum. 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
andCo. 10s. 6d. net.)—There is no more handy volume among the 
many “ Peerages” than this. It gives the average reader exactly 
what he wants in a most convenient shape. For such as are more 
curious there is provided a peculiarly interesting section in which 
we have particulars as to peerages dormant or in abeyance. The 
list contains some two hundred names, with probable heirs and 
heiresses. Doubtless a strict examination would materially 
reduce the number. 





Some Special Studies in Genealogy. By C. A. Bernan. (Simpkin | 
and Marshall. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the first volume of a projected | 
series,—“ The Genealogist’s Pocket Library.” The “ Special | 
Studies” in it are three:—(1) “How American Emigrants are 
to Trace English Ancestry”; (2) “The Quaker Records”; 
(8) “The Genealogy of the Submerged.” In every family tree 
there are some queer branches,—the great-grandmother of Queen 
Anne was a barmaid. The parish records of those who were guilty, 
as Mr. Bernan puts it, of the crime of poverty are of the greatest 
value for research in this direction. 


In “Nelson’s New Century Library” (T. Nelson and Sons, 





2s. net) we have Vol. XV. of “The Works of Charles Dickens,” 
Our Mutual Friend. A volume of nine hundred and sixteen pages | 
at this price and weighing just four ounces is certainly both cheap 
and convenient. | 





ae 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for February :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga. 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Law Quarterly Review, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Girls Own Paper, the Law Magazine and Review, the Juurnal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North America, 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Church 
Quarterly, the Author, the Munsey, the Open Court, the Manchestep 
Yuarterly, the English Historical Review, the Columbia U, niversity 
Quarterly, the International Journal of Ethics, the Estate Magazine, 
the Library, the Forum, the Educational Review, the School W, orld, 
the Quirer, the Indian Review, the Busy Man's Magazine, Lancing 
College Magazine, the Feriodical, the Stapledon Magazine, the 
Hindustan Review, the Canadian Law Review, the Liberty Review, 
the Parents’ Review, Current Literature, the Navy League Journal, 
the University Magazine, the Financial Review of Reviews, the 
Expository Times, the Homiletic Review, British Birds, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Literary Digest, the Friend, 
the Economic Journal, the American Jvurnal of Mathematics, the 
Churchman, the Pacific Era, the Interpreter, the Popular Science 
Monthly, Our Missions, the International, the Shanachie, the Chureh 
Gazette, the Reliquary, the Nation in Arms, the East and the West, 
the Hume Cuunties Magazine, the Statistical Journal, Mothers in 
Council, the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Orient Review, the 
Organiser, the Antiquary, the Imperial Review, the Smart Set, the 
International Journal of Apocrypha, the Socivlogical Review, Scotia, 
Book Prices Current, the Bookseller Jubilee Number. 








(*,* Erratum.—The price of Popular Fallacies (Cassell and Co.) 
noticed in our issue of January 25th, is 63., and not, as stated, 
Gs. net.] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


Armour (F. J.), The Brotherhood of Wisdom, er 8vo (Brown & Langham) 6/0 
Bacteriology of Diphtheria (The), by various a roy 8vo 

Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Bailey (E. J.), The Novels of George Meredith, cr } sos teeseeeee( Unwin) net 5/0 
Bain (R. N.), Slavonic Europe, cr 8V0.........6...0000 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Ball (T. 8.), Church Plate of the City of Chester (Sherratt & Hughes) net 10/6 
Ballads and Poems of the Members of the Glasgow Ballad Club, 3rd Series, 

OIF BID. cocceuscnssterncecsqnerenctessecsaceenencens covesensnnenseneusneeed (W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Bower (F. O.), The Origin of a Land Flora ... (Macmillan) net 180 
Brebner (P. J.), Vayenue, cr 8vo.. .(Cassell) 6/0 
Brown (C. R.), The Social Message o i ‘the Modern Pulpit, cr 8v0 (Unwin) net 50 
brown (J. W.), The Finance Acts as far as they Relate to the Estate Duty 

and other Death Duties, 8vo .. .(H. Cox) net 80 
Calwell (W.) and Campbell (J. and R. ), Cy ext. ‘Book ‘of Treatment, Part L, 

li nanenevinesnnwencacretanestenensconmpnanennmmmnencenmncosnmsemenamened (s. Appleton) net 100 
Cambri ige Modern History (‘The), Vol. V., 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Chadwick (Mrs. E. H.), Notes of Lessons on Hygiene and Temperance, 

cr 8vo AI. Pitman) 3 
Chs apman é. a ) “Work and Wages; Part IL, “Wages and Employ ment, 8vo 

onugmans) net 106 









Conrad (H. 8S.) and Hus (H.), Water Lilies, 12mo ............ (Heinemann) net 2/6 
Cope = A.), Pitman’s Solicitor's Clerk’s Guide, er 8vo............ (I. Pitman) 26 
Curle (R. H. P.), Aspects of George Meredith, cr 870 .........00+ (Routledge) 6/0 
Curties (H.), A Bride on Trust, Cr 8V0  ............00ceseceesececee (Alston Rivers) 6 
Duchesne (L.), The Beginnings of the Temporal Power of the Popes, 8vo 
K. Paul) 7 

Elementary History Source Book, cr 8¥0 ......6...+0+ eccoceesenscnesed a Pitman} 3/6 
Eyre (J.), Condemned to Death, Cr 8V0_ .........scseeseseeseresccescoceees (Ouseley) 60 






Fletcher (J. S.), Mothers in Israel], cr 8V0 ..........0...:seeeees seeeeee (J. Murray) 60 
Foote (E. M.), Text-Book of Minor Surgery, 8 ...(S. Appleton) net 21/0 
Freeman (W. M.), The Patents and Designs Act, "1907, ‘Bo... th. Cox) net 3/6 
Gibbs (P.), The Individualist, _, __.5 oe Svea lobed) 6/0 
Gordon (Lady), Unforegone Conclusions, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Haber (F.), Thermodynamics of Technical Gas-Reactions (Longmans) net 10/6 
Harris (D. P. ), Functional Inertia of Living Matter, 8vo ...(Churchill) net 5 
Hume (F.), The Sealed Message, er 8V0 .........ccccccsesceeceeee (Digby & Long) 60 
Humphreys (A. L.), Salt and Sincerity from “‘ Letters to Belinda,” cr 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) net 3/6 
Kemmerer (E. W.), Money and Credit Instruments, cr 8vo ....... (Bell) net 50 
Kershaw (S. W.), Surrey Sketches in Olden Time, 8vo.. .(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Larkins (W. A.), ‘Stars of London and How they Got their Li ht, cr 8vo 
(Stars of London) net 39 
Liebrich (Mrs. F.), Claude-Achille Debussy, cr 8vo_ ............000« (Lane) net 2/6 
Little Revolution (A), by author of ‘‘ None So Pretty,” cr 8vo...(Longmans) 6/0 


| Lucas (H. F. L.), The Hunting Alphabet, folio ...(Lawrence & Bullen) net 42/0 


Lyster (B. A.), School Hygiene, CF 80 ...0c.....cscs;orcsssuss+scsessececesesene (Clive) 2/6 
Mackinder (H. J.), The Rhine: its Valley and History, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 20/0 

Magee (L. J.), Songs after Work, 16m0_ ...........scceseeeseeeees os (Putnam) net 7 
Makower (S. V.), Perdita: a Romance in Biography, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
oe (C. M.), The Saviour of the World; Vol. I., The Holy Infancy, 

3/6 

126 


.(K. Paul) net 
Miller | (F. ZT. ) “The Tragedies, ‘of Seneca Translated into English Vi erse, Svo 

(Unwin) net 12 
Moberly (L. G.), A Tangled Web, cr 8V0 ......sesesereeseeseeeeeee( Ward & Lock) 60 
Montgomery (K. L.), Colonel Kate, cr 890 ........cccsecccececeeseseees (Methuen) 69 





Nowell (E.), Which ? a Novel, cr 8V0 ..........cccssscsecscsccecs cesecseees (Ouseley) 60 
O’Donnell (F. H.), Paraguay on Shannon, 8vo ...... ..(P. 8S. King) net 6/0 
Paget (Mrs. G.), Going Through the Mill, cr 8vo (Brown & Langham) net 5/0 
Park (R.), Principles and Practice of Modern Surgery, 2 vols. roy 8vo 

‘a. Kimpton) net 36/0 


Pennell (V.), Auction Bridge, 16M0 ............s0 0000 (Brown & Langham) net 2/6 
Powell (L. P.), Christian Science : the Faith and its Founder (Putnam) net 50 
Racster (O.), Chats on Violoncellos, 12m0 ..........cccccceee (T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
| Rentoul (R. B.), Enthe tie Disease, _ Eee eee (W. Scott) net 2/6 


Robinson (3. F. H.}, Book of Celtic [umination, 4to (Hodges & Figgis) net 42/0 
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Lords of the Ghostland, 12mo.............(T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 

=— Pht) Criminal A and Evidence, 8vo....... wv Unwint net 15/0 

Sterenson (J, @.), A Lifted Veil, Cr 8¥0.........vsessweeeeesesssee(S> Clarke) 6/0 

Sutherland (A. C.), Dramatic Elocution and Action, 8vo (Collingridge) net 3/6 

Swan (E.), the Luck of the Caar, Cr 8V0 ............s00seseeeee Oexs Long) 60 
') and Hodder (R.), Armada Gold, cr 8vo .....(Riehards) 6/ 


6, 
ince S. D.), Memoirs, 8vo ..(Harper) 6 
ee E.), First Lessons in Dairying, cr 8vo .(K, Paul) net 2 
Vivian (A.), First Principles of Soil Fertility. cr 8vo ........ ... (K. Paul) net 5 
3 

3 

3 








Wetton (F. C.), Reminiscences of the 34th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry, 

C8 BVO...scssecseesersvesserer sense see nescence see tes cae neseseeee oes ...(Sidey & Bartlett) net 
Winstanley (E. W.), Spirit in the New Testament (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Wollstonecraft (M.), Love Letters to Gilbert Imlay, 12mo (Hutchinson) net 
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LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING 


TURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
aa mh ha , PAPERING 
JACOBEAN Stained to J@d. per square an 
QEORGIAN any tone Kot fixe + eat 

Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 


SOLID 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWI 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


S; 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


SY SPECIAL (DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | pA Watches and Clocks of E. DENT. & C0.'s 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 








TRADB-MARE. 


H AMP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 





rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
WAREHOUSING 
of 


every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen's Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 








Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantce. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





O LET, FURNISHED, for several months, a_ well- 
decorated, comfortable SEVEN-ROOMED FLAT, nearly opposite 
R.C. Cathedral, Westminster. Rent, 5} guineas per week, includi entire 
services of cook-housekeeper.—Write, Box 224, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, Picturesque 
OLD-FASHIQNED HOUSE with Gardeus facing Village Green; 30 
miles from London, 6 minutes from station. Two reception-rooms, hall, 
6 bedrooms, and oflices.—Apply THOMAS GREG, Coles Park, Buutiugford, 
Herts. 
| AMPSTEAD.—WIDOW LADY having large House on 
Upper Heath, close to Tube, can RECEIVE TWO CITY GENTLEMEN, 
or SMALL PARTY requiring home comforts aud good cooking. Private 
sitting-roowm if wished.— Write, “‘ EUNICE,” Deacou’s, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


© Ez LI 


OF LIvegeeoo bk. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

SECONDARY 

APPOINTMENT OF 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AIGBURTH VALE. 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 








The Liverpool Education Committee invites applications for the appoiat- 
went of Head-Mistress of the Aigburth Vale Secondary School for Gris, a 
new School in course of erection, which will be opened for the reception of 
pupils in September next. 

The Head-Mistress must have had experience in the work of Secondary 
Schools, The salary has been fixed at £400 a year. 

Application must be made on or before February 18th, 1908, on forms whieh, 
together with full information as to the appointment, may be obtained on 
application to the undersigued. 

JAMES G. LEGGE, 


Education Office, 
14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. Director of Education, 


23rd January, 1908. 





(younty ‘COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 








The West Riding Education Committee will shortly proceed to the 
Appoiuntweut of an OFFICER competent to undertake SPECIAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE WORK in the Secondary Branch of the Education 
Department. Secoudary-School teaching experience will be considered an 
essential qualification for the post. Salary £150,-;Applications should reach 
the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wake- 
field, not later than the l4th February, 1908. 


pus UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY, 


The Council are about to appoint a Demonstrator in Botany. Salary £150 
per aunuln, : 
Applications should be made to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than February 220d, 1908, 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH. 


A VACANCY will occur at Easter for an ASSISTANT-MASTER whose 
chief subject is History. Some experience of teaching is very desirable, but 
not essential. Commencing salary will not be less than £275 per aunum, 
together with deferred pay of £30 per annum.—Application is to be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER, from whom particulars can be obtained, 














JARTNERSHIP.—In consequence of a Dissolution of 
Partnership, an opportunity presents itself for a young and energetic 
Man, with Public-School and University Education, to join the Principal of 
a HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Sons of Gentlemen. The 
School is delightfully situated about 12 miles from London, in grounds of 
120 acres, on gravel soil, 250 feet above sea-level. There are Cricket and 
Football Grounds, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, Asphalt Playground and Racquet 
Court. Accommodation for 35 Boarders at fees of 135 guineas per annum.— 
For further particulars apply ‘‘ T 729,” care of Messrs. Truman & Knightley, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, London, W. No charge to Purchaser. 
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The LONDO County Re IL INVITES APPLICATIONS | for 
tinent to the post of ASSIST. -INSPECTOR. Thé salary will be 

4 Feat, tising by annual increments of £15 to & maximum of £400 a year. The 
person ap ted will be under the control of the Chief pampastes (Education), 
and will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the duties of the office 
and to such other duties as may be entrusted to him (or her), including the 
Inspection of Public Elementary Schools, Evening Schools, aud other Educa- 
tioval Institutions. Women are eligible for this appointment. — ' ’ 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. : ; 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the ——— from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 

returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 17th February, 1908, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. : 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope, endorsed ‘‘ Assistant-Inspector.” 

Full particulars of the Council’s requirements as to Appointments vacant are 
givéh in the London County Council Gazette, which is published weekly, and 
can be obtained from the Council’s publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 
2 and 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. 
an issue, or for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
29th January, 1908, 


oF. =..3 O F LONDON. 


he LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the Chelsea Secondary School for Girls, Hor- 
tensia Road, Chelsea, in which will be incorporated the Secondary Girls’ 
School of the South-Western Polytechnic. he School will open in Sep- 
tember, 1908, when there will probably be over 300 Girls. 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £400 a year, and will rise 
by annual increments of £20 to a maximum of £600 a year. 

plications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, L.C.C, Edu- 
cation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 16th March, 1908, accompanied by copies of 
three testimonials of recent date. 

If a written application is made for a Form, it must be marked outside 
“ Application for Form for Appointment, Head-Mistress, Secondary School,” 
and must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are given in 
the London County Council Gazette, which is published weekly and can be 
obtained from the Council’s Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son. 2 and 
4Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 1jd. an 
issue, or for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

5th February, 1908. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

OLIHULL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
e HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT at Easter. 
The Head-Master, who must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, will receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and in addition a 
Capitation Grant of £2 per Boy. There are at present 130 Boys in the School, 
of whom 4 are Boarders. 

e Head-Master’s residence, which is free of rent, rates, and taxes, will 
accommodate 50 Boarders. There is a further allowance of £180 a year to 
meet the expenses of gas, coal, water, &c. 

The Assistant- Masters are paid by the Governors. 
Applications and fifteen copies of recent testimonials must be forwarded to 
me on or before February 29th, 1908, 
A. STAINTON, Solihull, 
Clerk to the Governors. _ 

HEAD-MASTER will be REQUIRED next Term for 
: the HEATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HALIFAX. Salary £450, with 
ouse.—Applications, with not more than three (recent) testimonials, to be 
sent not later than March 3rd, 1908, to Mr. N. B. SPENSER, Chartered 
A tant, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

RT EDITOR (experienced) could undertake MANAGE- 

MENT of an Dlustrated Newspaper or Magazine, or of the general 
output of a Publishing House. Understands colour processes. ighly 
successful record.—Address, ‘‘A. B.,”" c/o Peter Harper, 29 New Bridge 
Street, E.C. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUH, Limited, 




















have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
UNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Appiy by letter only to the 
SECBETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





HE LAW SOCIETY.—The COUNCIL OFFERS for 

AWARD in JULY next EIGHT STUDENTSHIPS of the annual value 

of £50 to £40 each, tenable on conditions of pursuing under proper supervision 

courses of legal studies approved by the Council.—For copies of the Regula- 
tions apply THE LAW IETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.8, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gym es, &c. Visiting Professors, 
RS. 


nasti 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIO 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals 4 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with L and Assi ts. Objects—To train Edueated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. . 
EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desife to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, ables, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Beferences permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuasties in Colleves and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phiysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Xe, 











HYSICAL TRAINING SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 each, for 

competition among students (beginners) joining the VARDON PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE for Ladies at once. Students are trained for certificates 
of recognised incorporated examining bodies—not for private diplomas and 
medals.— Write, The PRINCIPAL, Castle St. East, Oxford Circus, London. 


j};ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great. advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

_ LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


JOLKESTONE.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


St; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


(eases SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, March 38rd. 



































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

jn al gy for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING. 

taught by Frenchman. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving, 

Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.HLS, Ist cl. certiti- 
cates. See Prosvectus. 











ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 
fP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. rge Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistreases.—_HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


HiGHFIELD, “HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
LENT TERM COMMENCED JAN, 22nd and ENDS APRIL 15th. 


Oz WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large oan for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and TARVER. 











Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8S, GRIFFITHS, assisted 

an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 

ial advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
xaminations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application, 


Hci SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
y 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Besident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea, P. CIPALS—Miss E, YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 
The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 


1) in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. t has its own 
a ae and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


Bebools in the last ten years, 
ERBORN E SCHOOL — 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


THERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

5. prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 

iculars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


Bee ston COLLEGE, BERKS. 
ion 

















Two Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
value 50 guineas r annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 
Sie Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradford on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the WARDEN. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 3lst March, Ist and 2nd April, 1908, 
for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann.; Two of £50 per ann. ; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School, Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1908,—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
COLLEG BE. 


YASTBOURN E 
President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 

Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS. MARCH I7th. 

















eee SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 





Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

ine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 256-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

on JULY Ist to 8rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, IND'AN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs, Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
q PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
ATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, 


M NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. 




















Also a Scholarship for Army candidates,— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
\) WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rille range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymeu.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 
ICHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE BOYS. 
THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY. 
Cc. C. LEMPRIERE, Head-Master. 
N EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Healthiest climate in 
England.—Mr. H. E. RUSSELL, B.A.(Honours) T.C.D., OPENS in 
MAY a HIGH-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL (Preparatory). Near sea at 
8. Columb, Porth. Former pupils have taken lst place LC.S., Ist R.E., &c., 
&c. Limited numbers.—Applications to Thornton House, Redruth. 


DELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


Examination begins on March 17th for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 6 HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
_Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scieutific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


paz LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR, 











____ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 24th and 25th, 1908, for 
three or more Open Scholarships of £40-£20. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Bettie.” SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 








BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
mployment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
tweive counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—kKev. H. 'Il. G. KINGDON, S ipt. 








[us PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TBRBAINING COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 


on favourable conditions, 





The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 32} guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees, during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
‘Worcester’ and on approval, pass into the Company's ships as Cadets or 
Sub-Officers (without premium), from which grade they will be promoted to 
the rank of Junior Officers as soon as they are found to be eligible, 


Or the Company may, at their option, pay half the premium for a year or 
two’s training in Sailing Vessels after the Cadets have been educated on board 
the ‘ Worcester * for a period, approximately, of two years. 


Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre- 
liminary Examinations to show that they are, for their age, sufficiently 
instructed, and in perfect health, 


Form of application may be obtained by addressing 
THE SECRETARY, 
P. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


OOTHAM SOHOOL YORK. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITLZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems, 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full wey with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab. 


| Ficsliadinalieaiialied” PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulare of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.,, at the School. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








SCHOOL, 








FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. a= French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RBECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquire Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 





Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of re enjoyment 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


| pIEEPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMoupstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home, Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (ined, personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


ERMANY.—Highly 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, 


1 ERMAN Y.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 





recommended EDUCATIONAL 
First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
Finishing Lessons in all Gabteste. 

iss 











“ERMANY.—Country CLERGYMAN and WIFE are 
J prepared to RECEIVE YOUNG ENGLISH LADY as PAYING 
GUEST desirous of acquiring conversational German with best accent. 
Young musical society ; fine healthy situation near woods and water ; moderate 
terms,—Pfarrer P. SIEGISMUND, Liebenielde bei Rostin, 
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LORENVE.—TWO LADIES RECEIVE PAYING 
GUESTS in well-situated, sunny flat. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
harge taken of younger guests if desired. Opportunities for Conversational 
Italian. Reference permitted to Earl and Countess of G.—Apply, Miss A., 
1 Via Paolo Toscanelli, Piazza Cavour, Firenze, Italy. 


CLERGYMAN and his WIFE, residing on the 

RIVIERA, would TAKE CHARGE OF YOUTH, recommended to 
winter in a mild climate.—Address, ‘The ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, Costebelle, 
Hyéres, 8. France. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

DU CATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who or more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
’ ° — =~ > — “@ * ~.-— ‘—- ——are- aeeed 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full prrticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes ” (500 
pages). published by Messrs. ‘TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 
full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishmentsin Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 
To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives aivice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroaid.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR,M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


ELICATE CHILDREN.—The Experienced Daughters 

of a Doctor undertake the Personal Care of Delicate Children. with or 

without Teaching. Excellent references.—Apply, ‘The Misses CUANING- 
PEARCE, Montague House, Ramsgate. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Laucashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sulfering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 


fNHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL. 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 

—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 

of all high-class literary matter receive careful aud prompt consideration. 
‘Telegraphic address: ** Syndicate, Kendal.” 


























ryWVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ Manuscript, Plays, Letters, 
Notices, &c., typed at 10d. per thousand words. Manifold copies at 5d. 
per thousand words.—Mr. A.G. CROLL, “ Highdyke,” Tivoli Crescent, Brighton. 


TPBWwWRITFIA G WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
— Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Liovd Square, London, W.C, 


et ae™ Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6 lb., 28.; 9lb., 2s. Gd.; 111b.,3s.; 14]b., 3s. 6d.; 2L1b., 5s. Carriage 
id. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
Full particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 
ae POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. 








B. |} 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital | 


and Counties Bank.) 





Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.2Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Shettield Workhouse in 1496. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., aud Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 61. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH aud FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. ; 


TOP for Lunch or Tea at one of these Fully-Licenged 
Inns managed by the PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE asgo. 
CIATION, Limited :— 
FOX, WILLIAN, FIRST GARDEN CITY. 
SYDNEY ARMS, PERRY STRERT, CHISLEHURST. 
CROWN, BASILDON, PANGBOURNE, 


Apply for £1 shares to P.B.H.A., Ltd., Broadway Chambers Westminster, 
5% os larly since 1899, y af : 4 
Ask for list of 70 Inns run on Reformed Lines. __ <a 
fJ.O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the COBRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 





ee ee 3 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Establisbed 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





LL THE BEST BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


New Books, Second-hand Books, and Rebound Books equal to new, 
Catalogues issued monthly and sent free to any address, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
2 OOKS.—We offer Who's Who, 1907, 4s. 6d. (pub. 11s. net); 


Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; London 
Directory, 1907, 12s. 6d., cost 32s. ; Lear’s Book of Nonsense, 2s. 6d. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporting 
books, and first editions.—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


] OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE. The February 

Supplementary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. NEW BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE. Every 
class of reader will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost, 
The Complete Annual Catalogue can also be had. Books posted to all parts 
of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder 
and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48 ; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1835; Barrett’s Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem’s Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1667; 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scott's 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653 ; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1891; Assurauce Magazine, first 13 vols.; Aunals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES, 


£16 lés. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 

GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 

PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, S.W.; 32 Piccadilly 
Circus, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 


M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
je STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, 265; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


PA SALR€ TS. ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In consequence of the success of the ‘ CARPATHIA’ MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE und the great demand for accommodation, 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
have decided to dispatch the Magnificent TWIN-SCREW STEAMER 
*PANNONIA,’ 10,000 tons, 
from LIVERPOOL on Tuesday, the llth February next, at noon, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MALTA, TRIESTE, FIUME, PALERMO, and 
NAPLBES, arriving at the latter port on the 4th March. Passengers will 
return to Liverpool from Naples by THAT WELL-KNOWN Ocxzan LuINkER, 
*CARONIA,’ on the llth March, and are due to arrive at Liverpool onthe 
16th March. 
Apply the CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd.. Liverpool. London: 93 Bishopsgate 


Street. E.C'.; 29-30 Cockspur Street, 8.W. : 
WINTER IN PORTUGAL 
MONT ESTORIL, Tus Portvevese Riviera. 

Last week’s average mean temperature, 55°77 deg. Fahr, 
OR MADEIRA. 

13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
First-Class Throughout. Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses. 
R.M.S. LANFRANC (6,400 tons, tw.-scr.) ... L'pool, 8th Feb. London, 11th Feb. 
BOOTH LINE, 1! Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, aud any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
References: Bankers, Barclays. 
Established more than Half-a-Ceutury. 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 5 London Street, Norwich. 











READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 


TO . 
| WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 


WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 


** Marvel ef simplicity and thoroughness.” 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union| ~' COINS. RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 


FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”"—ALFrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
aed 5 y /3 doz. ! Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC ‘ite = | Gime a 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
&C L 
POCKET Bones cee’ 
Ets Post FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 
ish Napkins, onl per doz. Dinner 
IRISH apking 5/ll Sl por doe. ae Cloths, 3 2 
KitcLen table C Clo 8, s, 11} d. each. jdieal Erish Linen 
eae 4 ema Rolley towel og. 
Orne ‘Lists DAMASK ll “Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 11}d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 ae doz. 
TABLE wovse LINEN. 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830 
Paid-up Capital .......0..0+000--+ ..£1,500,000 


Reserve Fund ............00000 .. £1,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietos rs £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Loudon, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


High-Class Furniture at 
Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by Installments. 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the ‘Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 


Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Lid. 


Chairman—Major-Gen. Hale-Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quautities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subs riptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 





Piicctdebesnsdsoncsenes eeeee£1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... - 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... ~ 110 
oo (Two-thirds width of 
Cececconecessoccoces ° 8 0 
COMPANIES. 
CURED BHD cccccccvcncccecs £16 16 0 
eE ) e 


Five lines (45 words) and ren in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(contatning on an average tweive words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthot page, 

168. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING CO., Ltd., 


Registered under “The Companies Acts," Established in 1836. 
CAPITAL £8,000,000, IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 
REPORT adopted at the Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting, the 6th February, 1908. 
YVOHN ANNAN BRYCE, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending Slst 
December last, have to report that, after paying interest to Customers and all charges, making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £43,730 19s. 2d. for rebate on bills not -* the net profits 
amount to £325,849 8s. 9d. From this sum has been deducted £50,000 transferred to Investments 
Depreciation Fund (raising it to £150,000, a sum sufficient to write down all the Investments to below 
market value), £25,000 transferred to Premises Account, and £50,000 carried to Reserve Fund (raising it 
to £1,600,000), leaving £200,849 8s. 9d., which, with £100,597 Os. 10d. balance brought forward from last 
account, leaves available the sum of £301,446 9s. 7d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend of 10 per cent. for the half-year, which will require £200,000, 
leaving thesum of £101.446 9s. 7d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 

The present Dividend, added to that paid to 30th June, will make 20 per cent. for the year 1907. 

During the half-year the old-established business of Messrs. F. Burt and Co.. Foreign Bankers, of 80 
Cornhill, has been absorbed, and Branches have been opened at Bournemouth, Folkestone and elsewhere. 













and Mr. Cuartes Joun Heaan, who, being 
place of Mr. Win 1 IAM Howarp, retired, 


Branches, on or after Monday, 17th February. 


The Directors retiring by rotation are Mr. Jonn Annan Bryce, M.P., 


CHARLES Sermourn GRexrett, 


sligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Directors have appointed the Hon. Sir Ex1c Barrinetoy, K.C.B., to a seat on the Board, in the 


The Dividend, £2 per Share free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the 











301,446 9 


£53,998 081 3 
Profit and 





» 
é 


Loss Account. — 











Dr. BALANCE SHEET of the London and County Banking Co., Ltd., 31st December, 1907. Cr. 
&£ 24, £ s. d. , By Cash at the Head z a. 2 2 «4 
To Capital subscribed Office, Branches and 
£8,000,000, Paid up 2,000,000 0 0 Agencies, and with 
Reserve Fund............ 1,600,000 0 0 Bank of England ... 7,660,294 5 11 
~——\ ~~ weed Loans at Call and at 
tion Fund.. 130,000 0 0 short Notice.......... 3,569,786 9 5 
Due by the Bank on ————— 11,230,080 15 4 
Current, Deposit, Investments, viz. :— 
and other Accounts, Consols registeredand 
including provision in Certificates, New 
for Contingencies... 45,264,455 9 0 2) per Cents., and 
Liabilities on ented National War Loan 
tances 4,688,448 5 8 (£6,894,491 7s. 1ld., 
Continae nt ‘Vi ia hility of which £357,000 
on Endorsements, Consols is lodged for 
£933,023 0 | Public Accounts) ; 
Rebate on Bills not Canada 4 per Cent. 
due carried to next | Bonds,and Egyptian 
Account mee . 43,730 19 2} 3 per Cent. Bonds, 
Net Protit for the Guaranteed by the 
Half~- Year, after British Government 6,648,080 9 10 
making provision » India Government 
for Bad and Doubt- Stock and India 
ful Debts.. ai 325,849 $8 9 Government Guar- 
Transfe rred to Inve st- anteed Railway 
ments De aoeenantie Stocks and Deben- 
Fund <2PT NEM 0 ee 848,160 17 8 
Metropolitan & other 
9 Corporation Stocks, 
Transferred to Pre- Debenture Bonds, 
mises Account ..... 0 English Railway 
Debenture Stocks 
9 and Colonial Stocks 1,737,524 10 : 
Carried to Reserve Other Securities ,..... . 86,895 0 
UNE intisdnbctuias 50,000 0 0 So S 9,270,660 18 5 
cea Discounted Bills Cur. | 
200,849 8 9 UNE cadtucisscntiintaanins 468,353 16 3 
Profit and Loss Advances to Gas 
Balance brought tomers at the Head 
from last Account 100,597 0 10 


Officeand Branches 20,564,218 15 1 
———— 28,032,572 1l 4 
Liabilities of Cus- 


tomers for drafts ac- 
cepted by the Bank 
(as per Contra) ...... 
Bank Premises in 
London and Coun- 
try, with Fixtures 
and Fittings .......... 
Less Amount trans- 
ferred from Profit 
and Loss .... 


4,638,448 5 8 


851,818 12 


@ 


s08 teeeene 


25,000 0 





826,318 12 8 
smnon 3s 





& 8. d. & s. d. 
To interest paid to Customers ......... 282,604 0 10 | By Balance brought forward from 
Salaries and all other Expenses at | EEE Re carne Aliens Sanaa 100,597 0 10 
Head Office and Branches, includ- | Gross Profit for the Half-Year, 
ing Income Tax on Profits and after making Provision for Bad 
Salaries, Auditors’ and Directors’ | aud Doubtful Debts, and includ- 
Remuneration ..... . 334,718 6 0 | ing Rebate £28,052 15s. 3d, a tesages 
Transferred to Investments De- from 30th June last... pee 986,902 14 9 
preciation Fund .. 000 0 0] 
Transferred to the Credit of 
Premises Account ..... — 25,000 0 0 
Carried to Reserve Fund . 000 0 0 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to 
New Account ......0ccrcccesccccee coccee 43,730 19 2 
Dividend 10 per cent. 
for the Half-Year...£200,000 0 0 
Balance carrried 
forward.................. 101446 9 7 | 
— 301,446 9 7 
2£1,087.499 15 7 | £1,087,499 15 7 





Examined and audited by us, 


(Signed) J. ANNAN BRYCE, 
J. J. CATER, 
T. JACKSON, 
H. R. WYATT, Head Office Manager, 
W. G. GRIBBLE, Country Manager. 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 


mittee of 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
17th January, 1908. 


) Audit Com- 


Directors, 


Inaccordance with tbe provisions ol the Companies 
Act, 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been complied with, and we report 
that we have examined the Balance-sheet and —_ 
and Loss Account, dated the 30th December, 1 
have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank a 
England, the Stocks there registered, and the other 
investments of the Bank. We have also examined 
the several Books and Vouchers and certified Re- 
turns showing the Cash-Balances, Bills and other 
Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly 
stated ; and in our opinion the said Balance-sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn up, 
so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Com 
pany’s affairs as shown by the books of the Company, 
(Signed) HY. GRANT, Audi 

THOS. HORWOOD, tors. 
STUART PLEYDELL-BOUVEBIE 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
23rd January. 1908. 








Terms; net. 


instant. 
21 Lomsparp Srreer, 7th February, 1908, 





LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, 
Norice 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that 2 DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per 
cent. for the Half-Year ending 3lst December, 1907, will be PAYABLE to the Shareholders either at the 
Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the ik 


LIMITED. 


By order of the "> 


E. F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
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PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE 


at 
DRUCE’S 
It is Well Made and Inexpensive 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 
GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY 


and 


PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 


at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 
for New and Inferior Qualities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


DRUCE and CO, 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 














ALLEN & SANBURYS Ltd. Lombard Street, LONDON. 














Smoke 








Country Life 
Cigarettes 












PURE PURE 
VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. TOBACCO, 











Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £67,000, 000, 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


discovered at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
infallibly destroys 


RATS AND MICE, 
Single Tubes, 2s. 6d.; 3 Tubes 5s., post-free. 
Harmless to other Animals. 

DANYSZ VIRUS, LTD., 


Box 242, 52 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
And of all Chenusts, 


































—==» 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to JoHN Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baxter, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 













Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 









CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. February. 2s. 6d. 
TarirF Rerorm Metuops. By Unionist. 
Tue Epvucation Question. By the Bishop of 
Southwark. 











The Best Remedy known for The only Palliative in 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHCGA, DYSENTERY, each bottle. 
and CHOLERA - -+ - 








NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 


Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 


Tue Comixe Epvcation BIL. 
White, M.P. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND THE BELONGINGLESS Poor, 
By Edith Sellers. 

Tue Love or Liserty AND THE Love or Truru, 
By P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 

Tue GrowrtH or THE WoRLp. By the late Sir 
Spencer Walpole. 

Betcium Opinion on THE ConGo Question. By 
Georges Lorand. 

Tae Limits or Direct Taxation. By Hilaire Belloc. 

Tue Farr CompLexion. By Frederick Boyle. 

Foreien Arrairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Literary SurPLEMENT:—Mr. Scorr LipGett os 


By Sir George 


accompanies 





To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 








“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“=” ” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


- — SHOES. 


~ CASES FOR BIN DING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
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THE USE OF “AUTHORITIES” 


About seventeen hundred works have been specifically utilised 
by way of quotation or editorial adaptation in the sixteen 
thousand and odd pages that make up the text of The 
Historians’ History of the World. In a sense the writer 


of each and every one of these seventeen hundred works | 


has been treated by the editors of The Historians’ History 
as an authority. But if we scan the list even in the most 
cursory way, we shall quickly discover that a good many 
of these writers are not “authorities” on history—not even 
historians—in the ordinary sense of the word. The very 
first page of the Bibliographical Index reveals, for example, 
the name of an Assyrian king who lived at the beginning of 
the eighth century B.C., one of whose inscriptions is quoted 
with reference to a war in which the Israelites and various 
other contemporary nations were involved. The same page 
shows that letters of Alexander I., Czar of Russia, are quoted 


in Volume XVII. of The History, and that the full text of | 


the Manifesto through which Czar Alexander II. liberated the 


serfs is also reproduced. Obviously no one of these three | 


contributors to the annals of history could be called an 

historian in any restricted sense of the word. 
This is only a beginning. Numerous other anomalies will 

suggest themselves to any one who examines the list. It 


will be seen that the “authorities” named range through all | 


periods of time and represent practically all nations that have 
a literature. As one passes in review the names of so 


heterogeneous a company, one is led not unnaturally to ask: | 


What, then, constitutes an authority in history ? 

To make adequate reply we should need to fill at least a 
page of type. But stripped of all verbiage the answer is 
simply that in the strict interpetation of the word there is 
no such thing as an authority in history. History is not an 
exact science. Even an eyewitness sees but a part of any 
contemporary incident, and sees it always with more or less 
distorted vision. All historical records, then, are subject 
to error, and most historical events must be viewed in 
erspective, and through the eyes of various witnesses, to 
fe understood in their proper relations. Even then the 
historian can seldom hope to attain absolute accuracy. 

But where the absolute may not be attained, the relative 
must suffice; and even if we may not carry scepticism to the 
point of defining history as a tradition agreed upon, we may 
at least compare the best historical method with those 
familiar methods of higher mathematics that depend for 
their value upon the reduction of errors to a negligible 
quantity. In proportion as the historian is able to do this 
does history approach exactitude. 
editors of The Historians’ History that the closest prac- 


ticable approximation to such an ideal might be attained | 


if all the important sources of history—the records of con- 
temporaries, and the estimates and criticisms of successive 
generations—were subjected to a candid and 
examination, with the intention to preserve the true and to 
eliminate the false, so far as earnest scrutiny guided by the 


most painstaking scholarship and clarified by the most | 


scrupulous avoidance of prejudice could effect that end. 
Bearing this ideal in mind, the reader who examines the 

Bibliographical Index of The Historians’ History, or who 

turns from that Index to the pages of the text to which 


it guides, will begin to understand the meaning of the | 


word “authority” as that word is interpreted by the editors 
of The Historians’ History. He will discover that all 
authorities have been treated with due deference, but that 
no authority has been followed obsequiously. He will find 
that no witness has been put out of court simply because he 
belonged to an older generation; that no witness hus been 
admitted simply because he belongs to the newest time; but 
that old and new alike have been subjected to the same high 
standards of impartial comparison and criticism. He will 
find, if he cares to go to the originals—as the Index references 


will permit him to do in any case with the utmost ease—that | 


few excerpts of considerable length have been taken abso- 
lutely unaltered from any source; that, in other words, 
practically every quotation is in some sense an editorial 
adaptation. But he will find equally that no liberty other 
than that condensation through omission is taken with an 
excerpt that is presented as a direct quotation; and that all 
matter utilised in correcting, verifying, or completing a 
narrative is also ascribed with precise accuracy to its source. 


A SPECIFIC ILLUSTRATION 


All this the reader who has the volumes in hand may test for 
himself in a multitude of instances. Here we must be content 
with a single illustration, couched in the briefest terms. Let 
us consider for a moment the authorities for early Grecian 
history. One reviewer has noted with some surprise that 
The Historians’ History makes considerable use of Grote and 
Thirlwall, mentioning in particular the fact that Thirlwall wrote 
sixty years ago. But the implied criticism loses all force if a 
careful examination is made of the particular use that is made 


| 


It has seemed to the | 


unbiassed | 


of those authorities of the elder day. It requires but the 
| most cursory turning of the leaves of Volume III. of The 
| Historians’ History to show that entire sections of early 
Grecian history, as here presented, are built, page by age, upon 
authorities most of whom were not born when Piriw "a 
history was first published. The Scope and Development of 
Greek History are reviewed by Professor Eduard Meyer, of the 
University of Berlin. The Study of the Origin of the Greeks 
takes cognisance of the researches of Professor Bury, Mr. 
Hogarth, Mr. Arthur Evans, Professor Hertzberg, and Professor 
William Ridgway, of Cambridge. The chapter of twenty-five 
pages on the Mycenaean Age—the very name of which would 
have conveyed but restricted ideas to scholars of the age of 
Grote and Thirlwall—presents the views of Schliemann and his 
successors in the words of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. T'sountas—a 


| modern Greek—and Professor J. Irving Manatt, with sidelighte 


from the points of view of Professors Wolfgang Helbig and Julius 


| Beloch, German authorities; of Mr. Percy Gardner and Professor 


| Ridgway. Similarly the newest views of the somewhat dimly 
descried period of transition from legend to history are given in 
the words of Professor Beloch. 

In a word, the portions of Grecian history that have been 
illuminated by the researches of the modern archaeologist are 
given, as a matter of course, in the words of very recent in- 
vestigators. But when we come to the later classical periods, 
as also in dealing with myths and traditions, opportunity was 
found to give recognition to those famous writers of the middle 
period of the nineteenth century who gave us the first important 
modern histories of Greece, and whose work in many of its 
portions has been in no sense surpassed or superseded. To be 
sure, no paragraph of any one of these writings was utilised 
without being subjected to criticism in the light of the most 
recent knowledge. But the unique literary method devised 
by the editors of The Historians’ History made it possible 
to borrow numerous fine descriptions, not only from Grote 
and Thirlwall, but from Mitford as well, to say nothing of a 
score or more of less distinguished writers, and to incorporate 
their narratives with the recitals of such classical authorities as 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and Thucydides on the one hand, and the 
records of the present-day archaeologist on the other. You may 
read, for example, interpretations of Grecian development as it 
appeared to the classical Greeks themselves in the words of 
Herodotus and Thucydides; and you may compare these in 
the same hour, in the pages of Historians’ History, 
with a masterful interpretation of the Development of the 
Hellenic Spirit which was written expressly for this work by 
| Professor Ulrich von Wilamowitz Méllendorff, of the University 
of Berlin, the acknowledged leader among contemporary 
Hellenists. Again, you may read the tragic and moving story 
of the last years of Socrates as told by his great disciple 
Pilato; and you may turn, on another page of The Historians’ 
History, to a new interpretation of the Evolution of Greek 
Philosophy, contributed by Professor Hermann Diels, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, an interpreter whose 
supreme qualification for such a task among living scholars will 
not be challenged. 


FROM ARGUMENT TO DEMONSTRATION 


But we exceed our space, and this must suffice. The reader 
who has the volumes in hand can supply for himself illustrations 
without number of the unique method through which The 
Historians’ History makes sane and scientific use of the 
| authorities of all ages, selecting what is best regardless of its 
source, yet always giving fullest and most explicit credit for all 
that it uses. If so disposed, the reader may test this for him- 
self, as, on request, we will send a set of The History for free 
examination; and such examination will involve him in neither 
| expense nor obligation. In making such an offer we feel that we 
| pass from argument to demonstration. 

Should the reader be indisposed to put our claims to the test 
until he has learned further particulars as to the scope and 
character of The Historians’ History of the World, he may 
secure such information from a Descriptive Booklet that has 
been prepared for free distribution. This Booklet is in itself 
| an interesting volume, and not only describes The Historians’ 
History and gives ample quotations from its text, together with 
sample illustrations and the like, but it explains also the new 
method of publication through which we have been enabled to 
offer this new work at an unprecedented price. Each volume 
of The Historians’ History, it must be understood, is in every 
respect equal to books usually offered for a guinea. Yet the 
price at which the work is now offered is only 7s. 6d. per volume, 

The free Booklet describes also the easy terms of payment 
(only 10s. 6d. per month for the cloth binding) on which The 
Historians’ History may for the present be secured. The coupon 
enables you to secure the booklet gratis and post-free. 


Ww 
The 





INQUIRY FORM 


The Times (Book Club), 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Please send me, gratis and post-free, the Descriptive Booklet of The His- 
torians’ History of the World, with specimen pages, particulars of prices in 
various bindings, and the convenient terms of payment, 


TRRGBO cecane econssvcovccnconessctnssiic 
(Please write clearly.) 
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ASPECTS OF GEORCE MEREDITH 


By RICHARD H. P. CURLE. 
With an Engraved Portrait after G. F. Watts, B.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [This day. 

1.—General Introduction to the Study of Meredith. II.—Meredith’s 
Personality ouient by Atmosphere and Style. III.—Philosophy of Nature. 
IV.—Lyrical View of Nature. V.—Philosophic Conception of Social Problems. 
Vi.—Insight into Character. VII.—On Tragedy. VIII.—On Death. IX.— 
On Love, X.—On Egoism, Sentimentalism, and their Relationship. XI.—The 
Comic Spirit. XII.—Sense of Humour. XIII.—As Aphorist and Metaphorist. 
XIV.—Eloquence of Meredith. XV.—Last Words on Criticism and Method. 


A RESIDENT'S WIFE IN NIGERIA 


By CONSTANCE LARYMORE. 
With 41 Illustrations on Art es oma a Portrait of the Autbor, 8vo, cloth, 
's. 6d. net, 

“* Miss Kingsley has shown us that a woman can travel...... Mrs. Larymore 

ves a further demonstration of the fact......la Miss Kingsley's book nothing 
in more striking than the good humour of the writer ; Mrs. Larymore has the 
same fine gift of kindly optimism. A most engaging account of her life and 
experiences in Nigeria.”—Liverpool Courier. ‘‘ A most entertaining book...... 
very pleasing and never dull.”"—Standard. ‘We have seldom read a book of 
tenvels with greater zest. It holds the reader's interest throughout; the 
interest never for one moment flags.’’—Manchester City News. ‘' Mrs. Lary- 
more seems to be one of those energetic, enterprising, wideawake women 
who are beginning to be the companions of men who often sacrifice life and 
health on the outposts of the Empire.”—Country Life. “It is impossible to 
convey in a review even a glimpse of Mrs. Larymore’s delightful character, 
the unstudied revelation of which is the book's greatest attraction.’’— World. 
“Mrs. Larymore is not only a skilled traveiler in wild countries, but is able to 
describe her wanderings most graphically with pen and camera. One of the 
most enjoyable books of travel we have seen of late."—Globe. ‘A good 
example of a class of book which always attracts and pleases an Englishman. 
wees he index adds to the usefulness of this interesting book.""—Spectator. 
“The book is one which no Nigerian, no colonial man, uo believer in woman, 
should miss reading.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘Capital reading for those who 
would know something of the conditions of life of those responsible for looking 
after the interests of out-of-the-way portions of the Ewpire, and also for those 
who stay at home. Mrs. Larymore is evidently a born traveller.”"—Daily 
Telegraph. 


New Edition, with Introductions by Rev. Dr. SMYTH PALMER. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR 
LORD; NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. By 
Archbishop R. C. TRENCH. Each with a different Engraved Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo, buckram gilt, gilt tops, each 2s. 6.1, net. 
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CHRYSAL; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 
A GUINEA. By CHARLES JOHNSTONE. With an Introduction by 
E. A. BAKER, M.A. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

The work is a curious hotch-potch of picturesque incidents, and roughly 
aroman a clef of the _— covered by the Seven Years’ War (1757-63). The 
Guinea acts as a special correspondent, visiting the battlefields of Frederick 
the Great and Ferdinand of Brunswick, and witnesses the execution of Byng, 
the capture of Minorca, aud the military operations in Canada, Notes, short 
but most useful, are added, 


ARCADIA. by Sir Pamir Sripyey. With the 
Additions of Sir W. ALEXANDER and BR. BELLING. With an Intro- 
duction by E. H. BAKER, M.A. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

**A reprint of a book which, in popular and welcome form, *hath in it 
excellent language, rare contrivances, delectable stories, and all the straius of 
poetzy.’"’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The above two books form Vols, XII.-XIII. of THE LIBRARY OF EARLY 
NOVELISTS. 

















AN UP-TO-DATE MACAULAY. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited, with Copious Notes, by T. F. HENDERSON, and a new and 
very full Index. arge Svo, 5s. net. 


Entirely Revised Edition (1907) with 268 Magnificent Coloured 
Figures and 245 Cuts. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev.C. A. 
JOHNS. Revised throughout by CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
**It has been found necessary to make many additions, and the Editor has 
done so in an admirable manner. The present-day naturalist is deeply in- 
debted to the advance made in illustrating objects in their proper colours ; 
this is where the present edition is S) SUPERIOR to ITS PREDECESSORS. 

It is the most comprehensive and useful book the botanist can desire.” 

—Standard, 


WILD BEES, WASPS, AND ANTS, AND 
OTHER STINGING INSECTS. By E. SAUNDERS, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
&c. With Illustrations and 4 Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 

A popular Account of the Hymenoptera Aculeata, from the point of view of 
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OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND 
HEDGES. By W.S.COLEMAN. A New (re-set) Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 











BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS AND EGGS, 


found in and near Great Towns. With over 100 fine Photos by 
GEORGE VOS, B.A., M.B. In 2 independent vols., cloth, each 1s, 





“ We earnestly recommend this charmingly written and exceedingly practical 
little book to all who are interested in Nature Study. To Teachers and Photo- 
graphers the book should appeal equally. Dr. Vos has the knack of securing 
the birds in characteristic attitudes, and we cannot help admiring the untiring 


patience which he must possess to obtain such a fine collection. He writes in 
such a breezy, interesting manner that boys and girls will read it with ease 
and pleasure.” —Schoolmasler. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SKY. By C. J. 
GRIFFITH. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. ‘ 
An admirable Finst Intropuction to Astronomy for young readers, 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Fcap. 4to, 12s. net. 
THE ITINERARY OF JOHN 
LELAND (in or about the Years 1535-1543). 
Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 


Vol. Il., containing Parts IV. and V., with an Appendix of Extracts 
from Leland’s Colleetanea. 





It is proposed to complete this edition in five volumes, of which 
Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-III.), price 18s. net, and Vol. III. 
(containing the “Itinerary in Wales”), price 10s. 6d. net, are 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BLACK DEATH OF 1348 
and 1349. 


By the Right Rev. F. A. GASQUET, D.D., Abbot-President of 
the English Benedictines. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 





LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 


Publiés sous la direction de DANIEL O'CONNOR. 
Small crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 
29 in Black and White, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
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DIABLE. 


Notice Analytique de C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 
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GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRES 
SONNEURS. 


Préface d’EMILE FAGUET, de Il’Académie 
Illustrations de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
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HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS IN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
CHEAPER REISSUE. 


Post 8vo, with 40 Full-page Illustrations and a Photogravyure 
Frontispiece, 3s. 64. net each. 
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BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scorr. 
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— DOU. By W. Martin, Ph.D. Translated by Ciara 
ELL. 


Illustra- 


Frangaise. 
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“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious book- 
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8 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
By LEOPOLD VAN RANKE. 


New and Revised Edition, with considerable Additions. 


Translated by E. Fosrrr. 


*,* This edition has been revised throughout by the latest German 
editions, the chapters on Pius IX. and the Vatican Council have 
been translated jor the first time, and a new and very full Index 
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READY NEXT WEDNESDAY.—Small post 8vo, 5s. 


LUCRETIUS. A Prose Translation. 
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Edition. With an Introduction by J. D. Durr, M.A. 
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THE KING OVER THE WATER. 


By A. SHIELD and ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, net. 


**Mr. Lang has filled the long-felt want, and the writers have produced a 
book which, besides being a valuable contribution to the political history of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is marked throughout by that note 
of human interest to which so many other works on the Stuarts and their 
adherents owe their satisfaction.”"—Scottish Review. 

“ This is the most authoritative work on the exiled king which has yet been 
published........ Mr. Lang and Miss Shield have performed a valuable service 
to history.”—Morning Post. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


With a Photogravure Reproduction of Romney’s Portraitof Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert, and 16 other Portraits, &c., Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT 
AND GEORGE 
By W. H. WILKINS. 


“Mr. Wilkins has performed a delicate task with good taste and good sense, 
and has produced what is not only a volume of entertaining gossip, but a 
solid contribution to the history of the epoch.”"—Spectator. 


IV. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 


QUEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspon- 
dence with Philip Christopher, Count Kénigsmarck, NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION. With 24 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen- 
Consort of George IT. and sometime Queen-Regent. A Study of her Life 
and Time. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, With 42 Portraits and 
other Ilustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

With a Frontispiece in Colour, 9 Lithographic Plates, and other Illustrations 

in the Text, 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


ROSES: ‘heirtistory, Development, and 


Cuitivation. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON, 


Vice-President of the National Rose Society. 








With 1 Portrait and 6 other Illustrations, 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 


BOMBAY IN THE DAYS OF 
GEORGE IV. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR EDWARD WEST, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Court during its Conflict with the East India 


Company. 
WITH HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS, 
By F. DAWTREY DREWITT, M.A., M.D. 


“The matter which Mr. Drewitt has brought together pictures and illumi- 
nates a period of history which has been largely forgotten. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Sir Stamford Raffles, Bishop Heber, Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
other names of interest figure in the story and the journal.”—Times, 

“The story is one of deep and enthralling interest, and it is supplemented 
by a number of important documents which are now published for the first 
time. It is a book to be read by all who are interested in our great 
Dependency.”—Tribune. 


MARSHAL TURENNE. 

By the Author of ‘‘A LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY,” &c. 
With an Introduction by Brigadier-General FRANCIS LLOYD, U.B., D.S.O, 
With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 

“We would strongly recommend the fascinating story of Turenne's life 
told in this volume.”—United Service Gazette. 


** A volume that is far more fascinating than most stories of eager <0 
—Globe. 








WORK AND WAGES: in continuation of Lord 
Brassey’s ‘* Work and Wages” and “‘ Foreign Work and English a ow 
Vol. Il.: Wages aud Employment. By SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce ia 
the University of Manchester. With an Introduction by Lord BRASSEY, 
G.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D, Medium 8vo, 10s, 6d, net, 

This work deals with Trade Union organisation, Trade Union 
policies, unemployment and methods of dealing with it, methods of 
industrial peace and workmen’s insurance in the United States, 
Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. Other countries —such 
as the Australasian Colonies—are referred to when their labour 
experiments have been of exceptional interest. 


THE DARK AGES, and other Poems. By “IL.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 








A LITTLE REVOLUTION: a Politico-Social 


Romance. By the Author of *“* None So Pretty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











POPULAR EDITION. PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE OLD RIDDLE AND THE NEWEST 


ANSWER: an Enquiry how far Modern Science has altered the problem 
of the Universe. By JOHN GERARD, 8.J., F.L.5S. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SOCIALISM. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “The Veil of the Temple,” 
“Property and Progress,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





FOUR NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


4AN MACLAREN'S LAST WORK. 
First Edition nearly exhausted. Second Impression in the press. 
‘This novel will surely he accounted one of his best. It is a stirring, 
splendidly told tale....... It is a grand historical novel....... Is likely to rank as 
one of Ian Maclaren’s greatest successes.""—Daily Telegraph. 
“It is good, honest, stirring romance, and one of the best tales ever told by 
the late Ian Maclaren. A story of strong and stirring incident, written with 


a swinging style which carries one through to the finish.”"—Tribune. 
* A historical novel into which Ian Maclaren put his very soul, This is Ian 


Maclaren’s triumph.’’—Liverpool Post, 


THE SILVER ZONE. 


A Hindu Novel. By KATHLEEN P. EMMETT (Mrs. Foley). 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


CAROLINE. 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK, Author of “ High Treason,” &c. 


“The book is written throughout with firmness and delicacy. The 
characters are handled with much skill.......‘Caroline’ is unusually strong, 
tender, well-proportioned, and in every sense artistic.’"—Liverpool Post. 

“ The portrait is an excellent piece of work..... a charming story, with plenty 
of brisk typical incident.’”’—Shefield Independent, 


RODWELL. 


By Miss V. HAWTREY, Author of “ Suzanne.” 


OUR FIRST AMBASSADOR TO 
CHINA. 


The Life and Correspondence of George, Earl Macartney, 1737-1806» 
Governor of Grenada, Envoy Extraordinary at St. Petersburg, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Governor of Madras, Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Pekin, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
&c. By Mrs. HELEN H. ROBBINS. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE 
LATE ALBERT PELL, 


Sometime M.P. for South Leicestershire. Edited, with a Memoir 
by THOMAS MACKAY, Editor of the “Life of Samuel 
Smiles,” &. With an Appreciation by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


A FAMILY CHRONICLE. 

From Notes and Letters Selected by Barbarina the Hon. Lady 
Grey. Edited by Mrs. JOHN LYSTER. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

This book is a history of three generations of Englishwomen : Barbarina, 


Lady Dacre, well known in social, literary, and artistic circles during the first 
half of the last century; her daughter, Mrs. Sullivan; and her grand-daughter, 
Lady Grey. It covers a period of about 100 years, and includes many reminis- 
cences and unpublished letters from Fanny Kemble, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 


Lord Lynedoch, Mr. “ Bobus ” Smith, and other people of interest and note. 


ANNALS OF AN ETON HOUSE. 


With Some Notes on the Evans Family. By Major GAMBIER 
PARRY. Second Edition, Illustrated, 15s. net. 

“| All that ‘Lorna Doone’ is to the West Countryman will Major Gambier 
Parry's record of ‘the last of the Dames’ be to the old Evans’ boy. What 
memories it conjures  } Memories of happy, reckless, tireless youth. Of 
the days when the ills of life were all unknown.”—Globe. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-1880 


Produced in the Intelligence Branch, Army Headquarters, 
India. Abridged Official Account. With Maps and Illus- 
trations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


** Will be eagerly read by all interested in the preservation of our Indian 
Empire, and by none more carefully than British officers.......The book is 
founded on the best possible information, and the maps and illustrations are 
quite good. There are valuable appendices.’’—Globe. 

“An excellent compendium of the whole war, clearly written and amply 
illustrated by photo hs, maps and diagrams.......It is a narrative that will 
fascinate the many who love to read about warlike movements.......1{ is a story 
of wise and patient preparation, carefully arranged generalship, supreme 

, amazing tenacity. Undoubtedly the right thing has been done in 
giving to the world a stirring story which has remained too long, many will 
think, a secret record.”—Shefield Independent. 


JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street, W. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS.—2s. 6d. n 


ENCLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: 


ITS TEACHING AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED. 


By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, m.p 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘“ A book which deserves, and which we ¢: 
to see attain, the very widest circulation. It is a book which political organi. 
sations might very well arrange to disseminate broadcast, for wherever it is 
read it is bound to have a fruitful influence.”’ as 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


_Mr. Harotp Spenper, in the Daily Chronicle, says:—‘ A fascinating addi. 
tion to an Alpine Club library, brimful of that nature-worship which ennobled 
all the earlier Alpine literature, buoyant, eager, passionate, happy.” 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C. K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. 
With 8 Portraits in Photogravure, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Daily News.—*' A record of a busy aud useful career. Lady Wantage deserves 
hearty congratulations for the skill with which she has put together this 
interesting memoir of her husband.” 











SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, ready in a few days, 


THE SOCIAL FETICH, 


By Lady GROVE. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 5s, net. 
Nation.—* Full of vivacity and pleasant illustration, and makes a very read. 
able volume.”’ 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: @2:,04 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘All lovers of skilful and witty light verse 
should get Mr. Graves’ volume at once.”’ 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition, Con. 
siderably Enlarged. With 16 Illustrations, large post #vo, 6s. 
Punch says :—‘‘ Mr. Tuckwell’s good things illuminate every page, and are 
told with that brevity which is essential to success.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Clocks and Timepieces. By 


Rorueran Hurst. 
OLYMPIC YACHT-RACING. 
A HUNTING MATTER OF MOMENT: Short Reigns and 


their Causes. By “‘ Marytop.,’ 
UNIVERSITY GOLF. 
PERCH FISHING AND TACKLE. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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wir. Helnemann’s New Books. 


THE 


WORLD’S HISTORY. 


Edited by Professor HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay 
by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. 
Magnificently Illustrated with Colour-Plates, Black-and-White 
Pictures, and Maps, 8 super-royal 8vo vols., cloth, £6 net ; 
half-morocco, £8 8s. net.* 


THE TRUTH about 
THE 


WORLD’S HISTORY. 


TRUTH says :—‘‘ Mr. Heinemann is certainly entitled to 
take exception to the statement in a recent prospectus 
that no comprehensive work dealing with the history of 
the world had previously been published in England for 
upwards of a century. It involves an obvious injustice 
to the monumental undertaking which Mr. HEINEMANN 
began in 1901 and completed some months ago by the 
issue of the eighth and final volume of THE WORLD’S 
HISTORY, an entirely original work, based on scientific 
and historical research. The editor was Dr. H. F. 
Helmolt, and the authors of the different sections are 
leading European scholars. 

As an original work, THE WORLD'S HISTORY, to 
which Mr. James Bryce contributes an introductory 


essay, is unquestionably a most important and valuable | 


addition to historical literature. It is well illustrated 
with coloured plates, black-and-white pictures, and 
many maps.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE. 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the Work, 
is now ready. Demy Svo, 10s. net * 
“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first. 


The excellent translation will iwtroduce these to a large number of readers,” 
—spectator, 





Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 
Vol. lL. (1781-1814) and Vol. Hl. (1815-1819). 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. [3rd Impression. 

“This book is unique. It is at once a profoynd and illuminating study in 
the concrete of the development of a child's mind, and also an historical 
document of great value.”—Athenzum. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of “ Joseph Vance" and “ Alice-for-Short.” 
“It is not only good, but perfectly delightful.”"—Daly Chronicle, 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 


“We bave met few heroines so adorable as the wide-eyed, whole-souled 


Sabine.”—Times, 
THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers.”’ 


“A supremely good novel.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, 


Author of “ The Merry-go-round,” 








[2nd Impression, 


S H E A y E S @ [2nd Impression, 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence.” 


THE STANDERTONS. 


By the EARL OF ELLESMERE, 


* Prospectus of these Works on application, 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 
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RAMBLING 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Few people have lived a more varied life than this 
veteran diplomatist, politician, and traveller; few have been in 
contact with so many people of mark, so many diverse interests, 
or, to employ a vulgar phrase that exactly expresses the situation, 
have had a finger in so many pies...... At every turn the Recol- 
lections bring us nto contact with people and things that must 
interest all who care for character and political history...... The 
book, as we have said, well deserves to be read, and it is certain 
to interest a large public.” 

GLOBE.—“ This book is one of the most delightful and enter- 
taining reminiscences that have been published for a long time, 
and Sir Henry has done well to give to a wider public the stories 
of wit and knowledge which have hitherto been confined to a 
more limited circle.” 

STANDARD.—*“ These two admirably written volumes...... His 


| pen-pictures never stray from their mark, and when any point has 


to be made it is always achieved with clearness and penetration.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—* Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, as an old 
diplomatist and Parliamentary hand, could hardly fail to interest 
readers with his reminiscences. He has, indeed, succeeded 
admirably. His book is founded on no diary or record; yet it is 
a treasure-house of good stories and political sidelights, told 
frankly and without malice.” 

TRIBUNE.—* To the anecdotal and biographical literature of 
the last generation these volumes form an exceptionally inter- 
esting supplement.” 

TRUTH.—“ Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s ‘Rambling Recol- 
lections’ are of the most varied and vivid interest.” 


THE COMING STRUGGLE IN 
EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” “The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East,” “The Truce in the East.” With numerous Ilus- 
trations and a Map, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—‘ Mr. Weale’s new book is a storehouse of fresh knowledge about 
the later developments in the Far East, and no student of Asiatic affairs can 
afford to ignore it.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘“* The book is crammed with important facts and lessons 
which our traders as well as our diplomats would do well to learn. It shows 
us that great movements are brewing in the Far East, and that in a few years 
we may expect to see striking changes which must affect our policy.” 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
INWARD LIGHT. 
By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—*“ Mr. Hall has placed us newly in his debt by 
giving us a further work of remarkable freshness and great literary charm, 


one which most sympathetic readers will find, us we have said, really 
fascinating.” 


THE 


THOMAS HARDY. 


THE DYNASTS. 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Part III. (Conclusion). Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


*.” Previously published—Parts lt. and ll. 4s. 6d. net each. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
[ Tuesday. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 
An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE. 
A Memoir. By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


With Portraits, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE AND 
THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 
Vols. I. and JL, 17s. net. Vol. IIL., 8s. 6d. net. 


8 vols. 8vo. 


THE ORIGIN OF A LAND FLORA, 
A Theory based upon the Facts of Alternation. By F. 0. 
BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. With numerous [lustgations, Svo, 
18s. net. 


MACMILLAN & O0O., Ltd. London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOOSOSOSOOOSD 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS BY W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc,, 


Assistant Master at Cheltenham College; Author of “Arithmetical Types and Examples,” “ A New Junior Arithmetic,” &6, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Comple 36. 6d.; with Answe 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts—PART l., 2s. Gd.; with Answe 
tate, 3 _ PART ie, 2s.; with Answers, = => 


8. 6d. 
kwor ther with Part Il. 
Examples only up to Quadratic Squations es ae ee = Ss oe — il. of the Algebra with Bookwork, 
PART I. contains the more elementary portions, and includes Quadratic Equations, Graphical Solution of Equations, Graphs 
of Statistics and Formula, Literal Equations, Easy Graphical Problems. 

PART II. includes Surds, Indices, Four-figure Logarithms (with Tables), Indeterminate Coefficients, Square Root, Harder 
— and L.C.M., Proportion Progressions, Permutations and Combinations, Binomial and Exponential Theorem, Miscellaneous 
urves, &. 
Algebraical Examples.—Taken from the Algebra, With or without Answers, 3e Or in Two Parte—PART l., is. 6d.; 

with Answers, 2s. PART Il., 2s., with or without Answers. 


ARITHMETICAL TYPES AND EXAMPLES. 


Consisting of fully worked out Types (with rough work shown) and Sets of Examples. 
(1) ae and Examples in One Volume, with Answers, 3s. 6d. | (3) The Examples separately, with Answers, 3s. 
(2) Ditto, without Answers, 3s. 6d. | (4) Ditto, without Answers, and with Oral Examples, 35, 
In the Types and Examples in One Volume each Exercise is preceded by a Model worked out according to methods approved 
modern teachers, and Explanatory Notes are added where necessary; but the proof of the method, in many cases, is purposely left 
to be supplied by the teacher. 
Most of the recommendations of the Committeo of the Mathematical Association have been adopted. 


“* Exactly the book required—Serviceable for Scottish Examinations—Thoroughly recommended—Splendidly adapted for Civil Service or Professional 
Examivations—Very practical~The Exercises numerous and well graded—Abundauce of fresh and sensible Test Papers.” —Opinions of the Press summarised, 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 


Complete, 1s. 6d.; with Answers, 2s. The Examples separately, with or without Answers, is. 6d. 
This vol is d on the Author’s “ Arithmetical Types and Examples,” but at the same time contains much new 
matter. Greater prominence has been given to the more elementary parts of the subject, while the more difficult sections 


have been omi . 
Fully worked out Model! Solutions have been supplicd, and copious Notes on Theory inserted throughout the book. 


“In our opinion an excellent work. The earlier Examples are well adapted for quite junior forms in preparatory schools, and the range of this ‘ Junior’ 
book coincides with the standard of the highest form. We would advise any head master, who has tossed this book aside, to take it down from the shelf and 
give it an hour's careful study.’’— Preparatory Schools Review. 

“ Possesses many useful features, and seems to us to be a really good book for school use,.”"—School World. 

** Technical students are provided for in the Geometrical Method for the extraction of Square Root, and inachapteron Graphs, The latter part of the 


book should be specially interesting to commercial students.’’"—Teacher. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
The book is Illustrated by some 260 Diagrams, and contains a very great number of Examples to be worked out by the student; 
there are 40 Test Papers and 120 Miscellaneous Examples. 
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HISTORY. RIVINGIONS’ DIRECT METHOD 








AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND ELEMENTARY GERMAN TEXTS, 


For Middle Forms of Schools, and for Students working for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local and similar Examinations. By W.S. ROBINSON, 
M.A., Author of “ A Short History of Greece” and ‘‘ A Short History of 
Rome.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol., 
3s. 6d., or in Two Periods :— 

Period I.—To End of Commonwealth, 1660. 2s. 

Period Il.—To Edward VII., 1907. 2s. 

“The characteristic which distinguishes it from others of the same class is 
the excellent series of illustrations and maps, the architecture of the period 
receiving special attention. Teachers may with confidence adopt Mr. 
Robivson's book for class-work, as it contains all that should be expected of 
schoolboys.”—Athenzum. 

“ A text-book that should find its way into many secondary schools...... The 
story of the British nation is admirably told.”’"—Schoolmaster. 

“To write a history of England, or of any other country, which will enable 
the student to meet the examiner with credit and leave him or her 
with a taste for history, when the bare necessity for it has passed away, is a 
feat which the most accomplished historian may be proud to be able to 
perform, and this admirably illustrated History of England should certainly 
go far towards achieving that difficult task.”"—Teacher. 

** Written in a bright and attractive manner.” —Aberdeen Daily Journal, 

“*‘ A workmanlike, readable, and attractive school history.” —Scotsman, 

“This book differs greatly from the many manuals of history in use in our 
schools in so far as it is a continuous chronological narrative, describing, 
without undue breadth, the leading political and military events of the 
country’s history, instead of giving dry isolated facts, It is writteu in a clear 
and interesting style.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, Training Colleges, Army Inter- 
mediate, and Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Central 
Welsh Board, Irish Intermediate, Scottish Leaving Certificates, &c. With 
Maps, Plans, Lists of Important Dates, Subjects for Class, Blackboard 
Illustrations, Chief Names, Notes, and Index. By ARTHUR HASSALL, 


Edited by D. L. SAVORY, M.A, 
Small crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Each Volume, is, 6d. 


DAS GESPENSTERSCHIFF. 


By WILHELM HAUFF. [ Published, 
DIE GESCHICHTE DES JUNGEN HERRN 

ANTON. By HEINRICH SEIDEL. [ Published. 
KRAMBAMBULI. By Martz von Esyer-Escuey- 

BACH, [Nearly ready. 
DER DACHS AUF LICHTMESS. 

By W. H. RIEHL. [In preparation, 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


NEW VOLUMES OF RIVINGTONS’ DIRECT 


METHOD FRENCH SERIES, 
Edited by W. G. HARTOG, B.A. 


POETICAL FRENCH READER. 
Selections from the Poems of LA FONTAINE, RACINE, CORNEILLE, 
MOLIERE, CHENIER, HUGO, and DE VIGNY. With Biographical 
Sketches, Notes, and Exercises, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FABLES EN PROSE ET EN VERS. 
With Oral and Written Exercises, Questionnaire and Grammaire, and 
Suggestions for Free Composition and Poetry for Repetition. Crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE PRATIQUE 
BAStE SUR LA METHODE INDUCTIVE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
—_* forming a complete Elementary Grammar, may be had separately, 
s. 6d. 





M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND NEW VOLUMES OF THE DIRECT METHOD TEXTS. 
: talon ay? With Notes, Exercises in French, Passages for Retranslation, &., 
RANSOME, wre ‘ un oon with Maps pad Ny A x. he = Questionnaires and Siutetions. at eee is. 
BEGINNERS’ TEXTS. 


in Two Periods :— 
Period I.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. Period II.—To Victoria, 1895. 4s. | Nouvelles et Anecdotes. Huit Contes (Mile Minssen). 
Hansel! et Gretel. 


La Belle au Bois Dormant 
Le Roi de la Montagne d'Or. 


RIVINGTONS’ TEXT-BOOKS OF ENGLISH | ang te chat Botte. 


HISTORY. For the use of Schools in which Special Subjects in English | Mistoriettes. 

—— = bee en. te Maps, Plans, Genealogies, Analyses, JUNIOR TEXTS. 

— a English History,” i. ts = Author of “A Class | geulette (De Pressensé). Récite de Guerre et de Révo- 
THE TUDOR DYNASTY, 1485-1603. 2s. [Published. Trésor des Faves et Fieur| Les Prisoners du Caucase 
THE GREAT REBELLION, 1603-1660. [In preparation, des Pois (Nodicr). (De Maistre). 
THE RESTORATION AND THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1715. INTERMEDIATE TEXTS. 














In preparation. " - 
THE EXPANSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1715-1789. 3s. [Published. | “fortiDumas) 9° SOO" |*E Mart ge madame de 
WAR AND REFORM, 1789-1837. 3s. [ Published. Chez les Sauvages (Sandeay), 





RIVINGTONS ; 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. | 


Lowpor: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxer for the “ SpecraToR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, February 8th, 1908. 

















